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ADVENTURES WITH LIONS. 

Moffat, the daring agent of the London Mis- 
sionary Society in South Africa, who for twenty- 
three years was exposed to all the perils of gen- 
eral resident, and travelling supervision of the 
society’s operations in that wild region, has given 
many striking and memorable anecdotes of the 
lion. We quote one, in his own wr" 
“ The old lion when in company with his chil- 
dren, as the natives call them, though they are 
nearly as big as himself; or, when ——_ to- 
gether h to come upon game, oldest or 
ablest oe the ‘object, while the others 
crouch on the grass; if he be successful, which 
he generally is, he retires from his victim, and 
lies down to breathe and rest, for 
tor of an hour; in the meantime, others draw 
around, and lie down at a respectful distance. 
When the chief one has got his rest, he com- 
mences at the abdomen and breast, and after 
making havoc with the tit-bits of the carcase, he 
will take a second rest, none of the others pre- 
suming to move. Having made a 
secon rge, he’ retires ; the oth- 
ers watching his motions, rush on 
the remainder, and it is soon de- 
voured. Atother times, if a young 
lion seizes 
8 to come up, unger 
till the elder. has’ dined. 


took a circuitous course in order 
to pass a small fountain, or rather 
pool, where he hoped to kill an an- 
telope to carry home to his family. 
The sun had risen to some height 
the time he reached the spot, 
and seeing no , he laid his 
down on a shelving low rock, 

the back part of which was cov- 
ered over with a species of dwarf 
thorn-bushes. Being a little tired, 
he fell asleep. In a short time the 
heat reflected from the rock awoke 
him, and opening his ys be he saw 
ore him, 


ard of his feet. He sat motion- 

oe for some minutes, till he re- 
covered his presence of mind, then 
eyeing his gun, moved his hand 
pe towards it; the lion seeing 
him, raised his head and gave a 
tremendous roar ; he made another, 
and another attempt, but the gun 
being far nd his reach, he gave 
it up, as lion seemed well 
aware of his object, and was én- 
raged whenever he attempted to 
move his hand. His situation now 
became painful in the extreme ; 
the rock on which he sat became so 
hot that he could scarcely bear his 
naked feet to kept 
moving them, alternately placing 
the other. The day 
and the night also, but the 

ion never moved from the spot ; 

the sun rose in, and its intense 
heat soon his feet past 
feeling. At noon the lion rose and 
walked to onl 2 
yards distant, i as it 
went, lest the man should move, 
and seeing him stretch out his hand 
to take his gun, turned in a rage. 
He withdrew his hand and the ani- 
mal then went to the water, drank, 
and > lay down again at 
the edge of the rock. Another 
night passed. Next day, in the 
forenoon, the animal went again to 
the water, and while there, he lis- 
tened to some noise, apparently 
from an opposite quarter, and dis- 
appeared in the bushes. The man 
now made another effort, and 
seized his gun ; but on attempting 
to rise, he fell, his ankles being 
without power. With his gun in 
his hand, he crept to s the 
water, and drank ; but looking at 
his feet, he saw, as he expressed it, 
his ‘toes roasted,’ and the skin 
torn off with the There he 
sat a few moments, expecting the 


lion’s return, when he was resolved to send the 
of the gun through its head ; as it 
id not appear, tying his gun to his back, the poor 
man made the beat of his way on his hands and 
knees to the nearest path, hoping some solitary 
individual might . Providentially, a person 
came up, who took him to a place of safety, trom 
whence he obtained help, though he lost his toes 
and was a cripple for life. ‘A Bushman,’ says 
Mr. James Backhouse, a missionary of South 
Africa, ‘residing near the O River, in the 
direction of Hardcastle Kloof, was haunting with 
some and observing a considerable 
number of vultures soaring in the air, he con- 
cluded that some anime! had been accidentally 
killed, of which he might possibly obtain a share ; 
he, therefore, left his companions and repaired to 
the spot, where he found a hartebeest lying. 
While he was engaged in driving off the birds, a 
lion which he supposed had killed the hartebeest 
and satisfied his hunger, came from behind a 
neighboring bush and growled at him. 


with fear, the Bushman stood perfectly still. 
The lion walked around him so close as to brush 
him with his tail, uttering at the same time a low 
fom it went to a short distance and sat down, 
looking at the Bushman, who kept his eye upon 
it, drew back a few paces; but when he 
drew back the lion advanced ; he, therefore, stood 
~ still till the lion retired a little and lay 
wn. The Bushman seized the opportunity, 
picked up a few straws of dried grass and 
to try to strike a light, but as soon as the lion 
heard the tappi of the flint and steel, it rose 
in and wa) the Bushman, brushing 
him as before ; again the Bushman was still, and 
again the lion retired. The Bushman once more 
plied his flint and steel, and again the lion ad- 
vanced from his retreat. At this moment the 
Bushman succeeded in obtaining a light The 
lion made a stand when he saw the 6, and 
as this increased when the burning i was 
dropped into a dry bush, the lion fled, and the 
Bushman made good his retreat.’” 


~ 
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HON. JOHN F. POTTER, OF WISCONSIN. 


A PORTRAIT OF RACHEL. 

A writer in the Constitutional Press gives the 
following description of a visit to , the late 
French tragic actress: “The only evening I 
had the pleasure of passing in her company, 

I think, in 1845, when she was still in health 
spirits. Ihad looked in upon M. Charpentier, the 
— painter, whose full-length portrait of 
ing in his ateher, beside the 
p portrait Sand; and, as I 
expressed a desire to see Rachel in private, M. 
Charpentier said: ‘I am going to her presently ; 
come with me.’ It was not an order to be reject- 
ed, and I sacrificed a stall at the theatre wi 
hesitation. When we arrived there, we found 
Rachel alone. Immediately that the first civili- 
ties were over, she jumped up and told Charpen- 
tier he must give her his opinion on a bonnet she 
had just bought, and, with a charming ‘ vous 
mettez n'est ce pas?’ to me, she vanished, re- 
turned with the bonnet on her head. I tho 
I never saw a more fascinating woman, as 
held the strings under her chin, and 
held her little head up to be criti- 
cised. For some time her talk was 
millinery, and nothing else. On 
this subject she was voluble and 
very earnest. I remember feeling 
that Icut av poor figure all this 
while ; for, not being a Frenchman, 
T had neither knowledge of details 
nor opinion respecting ensembles, so 
= forced 7 play dummy—which 
not an exhilarati 
duced to a charming woman as a 
lttérateur disti (one is always 
distingué unless celebre), and desire 
a favorable 
perceived at a glance that 
knew nothing of such matters, and 
took no notice of me as long ai 
they ‘talked chiffons.’ I re 
myself 7 as her. It was 
singular how a face so very com- 
mon in its elements, such a mere 
little Jewish physiognomy, if you 
considered the detai 8, © pos- 
itively beautiful when animated. 
Still more singular was it that a 
girl, picked up from the streets, so 
to speak, should at once have ac- 
quired the utmost drawing-room 
elegance. If the reader has seen 
her play Lady Tartuffe, the onl 
modern part she played, he will 
probably remember the drawing- 
room grace of her manner. It was 


SS this, reduced to drawing-room pro 
SL portions, of course, which I re 
S marked when, quitting the millin- 
WSs , she sat down, and to talk 
SS of England, the theatre, Jules 


lif 
y 
W 
/, 


Janin, and the Exposition. When I 
took leave, she begged me to come 
and see her again before returnin; 
to England ; but I never did, for 
felt that I should see nothing more. 
The impression she made on me 
was that of a woman with a 
wonderful temperament, very lit- 
tle intelligence, — little sym- 
pathy, and irresistibly 

manners.” 


HON. JOHN F. POTTER, 
OF WISCONSIN. 


The it on this , drawn 
ana us by Mr. Homer, is 


pronounced an excellent likeness 
of Mr. Potter, one of the represent- 
atives from Wisconsin in the pres- 


the Republican party, and is highly 
esteemed by his associates and con- 
stituents for his consistency, on- 
ergy, intelligence and straight-for- 
wardness. He has fitted himself 
for his present a by intense 
study. While laying no claims to 
oratorical distinction, he is a fair 
speaker, and is always listened to 
with attention. We were disap- 
pointed in not receiving from an 
ographical notice of this gen 
man, but having promised the pub- 
lication of the portrait in this num- 
ber, we have redeemed our 
reserving the biography for a 
ture number. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.| 
MOLL PITCHER, 


NEW ENGLAND FORTUNE-TELLER. 


BY MRS. KE. L. CUSHING. 


~ 


“Tam almost ready to believe, Aunt Lizzie, 
that old Madge, the fortune-teller, really pos- 
sesses the gift uf second sight, for she yesterday 
told Kate Ellery so much trath of the past, and 
so confidently predicted the events of the 
future—” 

“ Which have yet to be fulfilled, however, be- 
fore the verity of the oracle can be established, 
my dear Bella,” interrupted Mrs. Randolph, 
looking up from her book with a quiet smile. 

“True,” said the young lady, “yet if she 
spoke correctly of the past, whose events are as 
closely shrouded from her knowledge as can be 
those of the future, is it not enough to startle one 
into the conviction that she actually does possess 
that mysterious power by which seers and 
prophets of the olden time penetrated the dense 
veil of futurity, and saw with unclouded vision, 
things yet hidden from the ken of other mortals ?” 

“To no human mind, Bella, since the age of 
miracles, has God granted such power. There 
may be persons who impiously profess to have 
received it, but rest assured, they are miserable 
charlatans who, by numberless cunning arts, ob- 
tain their knowledge of individual histories, con- 
jecturing what they do not know, or extracting 
it in asubtle manner from those who have the 
weakness to consult them.” 

“It may be so—probably it is in most in- 
stances. Yet you believe, dear aunt, and so do 
J, that the soul possesses faculties of wonderful 
and unknown power, which are to be developed 
in a brighter state of being ; why, then, should it 
seem incredible that solitary cases exist in which 
those powers and faculties may be permitted, for 
some wise purpose, to expand and find employ- 
ment even before death has purged away the 
mists that darken our spiritual vision ?” 

“Dearest Bella, do not nurture your natural 
credulity by such casuistry. In this age of the 
world, God does not violate fixed laws in order 
to accomplish his purposes, and could you know 
half the misery resulting from a blind faith in 
these pre.ended soothsayers, you would deprecate 
their assumption of superior wisdom, and warn 
the foolish girl whom you saw trasting in them, 
to beware how she rested her faith on their vain 
predictions.” 

“You speak of violating fixed laws, dear 
aunty, but I do not believe they ever are, or can 
be violated. God's first law, is order, and by it 
he immutably abides. And so I think that all 
seeming mysteries would appear to us simple 
and natural, had we higher faculties to know and 
comprehend their cause. For instance, we neither 
of us doubt the truth of animal magnetism, and 
yet we are unable to understand and explain its 
phenomena. Nevertheless, we believe that it is 
the result of eternal, unchanging laws, which this 
age of progress and high inquiry promises ere 
long to reveal to us.” 

“True, Bella—yet all this has very little todo 
with the assumption of supernatural knowledge, 
which prompted old Madge, in her ignorance and 
cunning, to impose upon the timid and credulous 
with pretended prophecies regarding their fature 
destiny, of which there is no possible reason for 
supposing her to have any knowledge of. I am 
especially opposed to the vocation of these would- 
be wise women, from having known in my early 
youth, a melancholy instance of the effect pro- 
duced on the destiny of a young girl whose 
cloudless prospects were forever darkened by 
the false and evil influence of a witch, who was 
celebrated far and near for her great and super- 
human wisdom.” 

**Ah! you mean Moll Pitcher, Aunt Lizzie, 
of whom I have heard and read such wonderful 
things, that were I a believer in the transmigra- 
tion of souls, I could almost fancy the wierd 
spirit of the Witch of Endor had condescended 
to animate the body of this veritable Moll, of 
fortune-telling renown, and so prompted her mar- 
vellous deeds and revelations.” 

“ You might well have thought so, Bella, had 
you seen the deference rendered to her oracular 
pretensions by all ranks and classes of the com- 
munity at the period when I knew her, for it was 
then that her reputation as a prophetess was at 
its climax. And great indeed it was, and wide- 
spread throughout the land—nor do I believe 
the startling exploits of the terrible Rob Roy 


| were more famed among the deep glades and 
heathery hills of Scotland, nor his name as a 
household word, repeated with greater fear and 
awe in its cottage shielings, than were those of 
the marvel-telling, wonder-enacting Moll Pitcher, 
some scores of years since in the green valleys 
and peaceful dwellings of New England.” 


“ You have seen her, then, with your own eyes, 
dear aunt, and perhaps, too, you have heard the 
sybil utter her strange oracles.” 

“ Yes, I have done both, and I can never for- 
get, though a mere child at the time, the impres- 
sion which her wierd and witch-like appearance 
made upon me, nor the awe with which I learned 
to regard her, by observing those of riper years 
and experience, rendering implicit faith to her 
claim of supernatural wi-dom. My position, at 
that early period of my life, placed me where her 
movements came daily beneath my notice, and 
as her strange arts were the constant subject of 
wonder and discussion in the village, my rever- 
ence for her miraculous pretensions deepened, 
and my faith in her infallibility grew firm as a 
rock, till after years matured my judgment and 
enabled me to detect the charlatanry which had 
passed with me for superhuman wisdom. ButI 
wish now, my dear Bella, both as a lesson and a 
warning to your youth and credulity, to speak of 
the unhappy influence which this woman exer- 
cised over the destiny of a beautiful girl who was 
my schoolmate.” 

“ Was it not about this very incident in your 
school life, aunty, that Cousin William was in- 
quiring when we passed through Lynn on our 
way to Nahant last summer? I was so intent 
upon looking at the old academy where you said 
you received the early rudiments of your edu- 
cation, that I scarcely gave any heed to the 
conversation.” 

“T recollect it, and how interested you were in 
noting all the spots which I pointed out as hav- 
ing been familiar to my childhood. I had just 
reached my twelfth year, when I was placed by 
my parents at the school, or academy, as it was 
called, which had then some celebrity in Lynn, 
the well-known village which was the dwelling- 
place of Moll Pitcher, the New England witch. 
I was a half spoiled, self-willed child, and though 
just entering my teens, was uninitiated save in 
the very rudiments of knowledge, for not then 
had the wonderful properties of steam been ap- 
plied to make the world of matter and of mind 
progress at railroad speed, consequently the chil- 
dren of those days escaped having their brains 
overwrought and excited in the endeavor to grasp 
a dozen different theories at once, to unravel the 
abstruse mysteries of algebra and logic, and then 
as a salubrious change from the close and heated 
school-room, to sit chained for hours in one posi- 
tion at the piano, conning semi-breves and 
quavers till the very sight of the music-book was 
an abomination to them. 

* But if, instead of the multitudinous branches 
which perplex the youth of the present gener- 
ation, those ofthat primitive time could say by 
heart, word for word, and line for line, the whole 
of the ‘ Young Lady’s Accidence,’ that wonder- 
ful companion of grammar, or could read with 
tolerable fluency the pages of the ‘ Columbian 
Orator,’ or the ‘ American Preceptor,’ the prog- 
ress of the scholar was regarded us quite satisfac- 
tory, and as giving no ordinary promise for the 
future. Such, and not beyond this, dear Bella, 
were my attainments when I first became an in- 
mate of the neat white house which you remem- 
ber I pointed out to you, standing upon one side 
of the broad and sandy Lynn common. In it 
lived the preceptress, to whose care I was con- 
signed. A stately, aristocratic looking woman 
she was, who presided like a queen over the fe- 
male department of the academy, which I sup- 
pose still flourishes in the town of St. Crispin, 
but has, I trust, before this, had some portion of 
the spirit of the age infused into its stagnant life. 

“Why I was sent to this particular seat of 
learning, I could never clearly divine, except it 
was, as I sometimes suspected, that I might be 
under the surveillance of the parish minister, an 
old college friend «f my father’s, and of whom, 
for his amiable and easy temper, he retained 
kind and pleasant recol.ections. But as their 
paths through life, though both had embraced the 
same holy calling, were widely diverse, my 
father, for several years, had known little of his 
early friend, except through a brief call, when on 
his annual summer visit to Nahant, or from an 
infrequent letter, that, breathing as of old, the 
spirit of kindness and affection, served to keep 
bright the links of their college friendship. But 
he could not know how small a portion of true 


and manly dignity marked the deportment of his 
clerical brother, how little of that wisdom which 
is from above, imbrued his character, nor what 
light regard he paid to the injunction of the apos- 
tle, to think of whatsoever things are pure, love- 
ly, and of good report. 

“ At that time my father's heart was saddened 
by the loss of a first-born and cherished son, 
many years my senior, who, on a voyage to 
Smyrna, fell overboard and was drowned, and 
had it been in his nature ever to have judged 
another harshly, he could not have done so un- 
der the softening influence of that great sorrow. 
He remembered only the pleasant hours of 
early companionship with his friend, and pos- 
sessing in a large degree, that divine charity 
whick forms the key-stone to the arch of Chris- 
tian virtues, he had that faith in his goodness, 
which begets confidence, and so he asked his 
care and counsel for his child when she should be 
without the watchful guidance of parental love. 
This clergyman had a daughter, about my own 
age, who soothed my first weary days of home- 
sickness by revealing to me the treasures of the 
village library, kept under her father’s care, and 
amid its unexplored novelties I revelled for the 
first time in regions of fiction, which opened to 
me an ideal life that made my real one appear 
dull and prosaic enough. I recollect, my favor- 
ite book was ‘The Fool of Quality,’ which I 
have never seen since, but which I am certain 
would now appear to me a marvellous tissue of 
nonsense. With all my admiration for its 
pages, the peroration with which the fourth vol- 
ume wound up, rather shocked my feelings of 
reverence, as it seemed to me, child as I was, lit- 
tle short of impiety to compare the splendor of 
an earthly bridal to the glories of the New Jeru- 
salem, and I remember that in reading it aloud 
my face grew scarlet with shame, and throwing 
down the book I rushed hastily from the room. 

“ But these details, my dear Bella, are quite 
foreign to our subject, and I know not how I 
have been beguiled to dwell on them so long. 
But there is a charm connected with childhood’s 
sunny days that never loses its witching power, 
and thus even at this distance of time, I love to 
look back to those hours of innocent enjoyment, 
when no shadow fell across the morning path of 
life, and recall every circumstance and object 
connected with that happy period. The dull 
routine of my school hours, unmarked by inter- 
est or progress in my ill-directed studies, the 
stately figgre of the preceptress, teaching, or 
rather pretending to teach, with such an air of 
dignified condescension, the stiff, precise, but 
really worthy preceptor, the short, rotund figure 
and comical face of my father’s clerical friend, 
the persons of my schoolmates, and the euphoni- 
ous appellations which some of them bore, such 
as Sally Tarbox, Love Ramsdale, Patty Tower, 
and last, but not least, Polly Brimblecorn,* names 
so extraordinary that they stamped themselves 
indelibly upon my memory ; and which, with their 
formidable array of ugliness, are, in my opinion, 
quite sufficient to disprove the assertion some- 
times made, that Americans have a particular 
fancy for fine names. 

“ Nor must I forget to mention the old meet- 
ing-house; where we once a week assembled for 
public worship, a low, misshapen building, stand- 
ing at the far end of the broad common—roomy 
and bare as a barn was it, with its pulpit draper- 
ies of faded green moreen, and its high old- 
fashioned sounding-board, heavy and seemingly 
unsupported, which always exercised my imag- 
ination with the thought of its possible fall, and 
the consequences of such a catastrophe. And 
then those services | what senseless and barrcn 
formularies they were! embodying the letter of 
the gospel, but alas ! how little of that spirit which 
alone giveth life. 

“ The scenery of the place lies unrolled before 
me, like a landscape seen at the end of a 
long green vista. Even the small yellow and 
purple flowers that grew, like heather, close to the 
ground, on the faded aod sunburnt common that 
I crossed and re-crossed in my progress to and 
from the academy, and which I used to gather by 
the handsfull, wondering that none admired their 
beauty but myself—their tiny blossoms still glow 
in my memory with the same bright hues as then 
delighted me. The aspect of the neat white 
house, too, is unforgotten, and the low shoe- 
shop, indicating the staple merchandize of the 
place, which adjoined almost every dwelling, 
and within which the minister, forgetting his 
high calling, loved to idle and gossip with the 
workmen. 
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“ But thése once familiar objects, thougl with 
my inner sight I still see them as they were, are 
doubtless all changed, fur in an age Tike: this, 
nothing remains the same, nothing save the unal- 
terable features of nature, such as the high rocks, 
bare and round, which bounded the village, giv- 
ing a somewhat rade and unique character to the 
scenery. And yet I forget that even these huge 
masses of stone may not have remained sacred 
from the innovating touch of man—with his 
fierce combustibles and his fiery train, he may 
have uprooted them from their deep foundation, 
and hewn them into blocks, or shaped them into 
pillars to support the stately fabrics of his art. 

“Yet there they then reared their gray and 
rifted crests, and among them with my young 
companions I often wandered, climbing up their 
stony sides for the bright moss or gaudy wild 
flowers that softened their roughness with a 
touch of beauty. Sometimes we sat, a merry 
group, perched on some bald crag till the dews 
fell, telling wild tales of our nurseries, or talking 
in whispers of the fearful witch, upon whose hab- 
itation we looked down from our airy seat, till 
frightened at our own words, we clung nervously 
to each other, or scrambling down the rocks, we 
fied swiftly from the place. 

“Jt was in one of the narrow, grassy glens, 
closed in by those granite barriers, that Moll 
Pitcher, the fortune-teller, dwelt. A small court- 
yard, in which grew two stunted fir-trees, formed 
the entrance to her cottage, and the gate which 
opened from it was hung upon posts formed of 
the jaw-bones of an enormous whale, which, 
bleached by the suns and rains of years, towered 
in ghastly whiteness far above the humble roof, 
standing like spectral shapes to guard the unhal- 
lowed home of the sorceress. There, it was as- 
serted, she performed most fearful mysteries, 
summoning the Prince of Evil to aid her in rais- 
ing the spirits of the dead, and piercing with pre- 
sumptuous daring into the unrevealed secrets of 
the future. 

“On every Friday, in particular, she was said 
to perform her strange rites, reversing every arti- 
cle of furniture in her house, and uttering incan- 
tations which none could hear without horror.* 
From all parts of the country the credulous came 
to consult her as to the past or the future—parted 
lovers, to learn the weal of the absent, and those 
whose affection yet remained untold, to ask if a 
happy issue awaited the dearest wishes of their 
hearts. Merchants engaging in important spec- 
ulations, sought the witch to inquire what would 
be the result of their enterprise, and parents and 
friends, anxious for the welfare of some distant 
and beloved object, came also, relying upon 
Moll’s prophetic answer to remove their fear, or 
give glad assurance to their hopes. 

“Was there a murder committed, the weird 
woman was to be consulted by the party anxious 
to detect the criminal, or was some peaceful 
neighborhood thrown into alarm by a daring rob- 
bery, her prescience was taxed to describe the 
persons of the burglars, and designate the secret 
places of deposit for their stolen goods, and 
whether by chance or not, true it is that the in- 
formation she gave so often proved correct, that 
multitudes even of cultivated and intelligent 
people, who had long ridiculed and despised her 
pretensions, grew at last to render implicit belief 
to her miraculous endowments.” 

“Possibly, Aunt Lizzie,” said Bella Har- 
grave, who had listened with deep interest to the 
simple reminiscences of her aunt’s early days, 
“ possibly this ancient witch had forestalled her 
age in discovering the mysterious agency of ani- 
mal magnetism. For if, as its disciples assert, 
it reveals to one mind the hidden thoughts of 
another, enabling it, without aid from the senses, 
to behold the persons and actions of those at a 
distance, then can the prescience she displayed 
be readily accounted for without calling in the 
aid of Satan and his imps.” 

“True, unless she was capable of exercising a 
refined subtlety, which few, even of ber cunning 
profession, have been known to possess. I am 
convinced, however, that her predictions, by the 
effect they produced upon sensitive and timid 
minds, often wrought out their own fulfilment. 
It was so, doubtless, in the case of poor Ida Cath- 
cart, my young schoolmate, and I can never re- 
cur @ it without feeling constrained to hold up 
her fate, who really feli a victim to her own weak 
credulicy, to all those who seem disposed to yield 
the slightest deference to these mischievous 
oracles. 

“The young girl to whom I allude was four 
years older than myself, possessed’ of great 
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beauty, and gifted with those sweet and gentle 
manners which are more charming even than 
beauty. She was an orphan, and heiress to large 
estates in the West Indies, of which she was to 
take possession when she attained the age of 
eighteen. Her guardian, a rich planter of Vir- 
ginia, had formed an acquaintance with Mrs. B., 
our preceptress, the preceding season at Nahant, 
where she was spending the holidays with part of 
her pupils, and favorably impressed with her 
ladylike manners and appearance, he resolved to 
place his ward under her care till her education 
was completed. 

“Tt had long been the secret wish and purpose 
of Mr. Randolph that Ida and her wealth should 
become the portion of his only son, a somewhat 
wild youth, and who was then a member of the 
senior class in Harvard University, and for this 
reason he preferred for her residence the quiet 
and retired village in which Mrs. R’s. school was 
located, rather than the fashionable seminaries of 
the metropolis, where her personal charms could 
scarcely fail to attract undesired notice. But 

‘ 

and it proved so in this instance, as we know by 
our daily experience, that it does in all that con- 
cerns us. 

“Tda had grown up with the impression that 
she was to be the wife of Frank Randolph, and 
so generous was his nature, and so tender and 
kind his manner towards her, that from early 
childhood she had rendered him a warm and true 
affection, nor never shrank from the thought that 
he was to be her companion through life, till 
from another teacher she first learned that a far 
more absorbing and impassioned sentiment could 
be awakened in her slumbering heart. 

“In the youth’s department of the academy 
there was a young Frenchman, the son of a Bor- 
deaux merchant, who, through the agency of an 
American correspondent, had been placed at this 
village seminary to acquire a thorough knowl- 
edge of the English language. He was eminent- 
ly handsome and graceful, and the beauty of Ida, 
which none could pass without notice, failed not 
to attract his ardent admiration. But as the 
male and female branches of the institution pur- 
sued their studies in separate apartments, under 
their own instructors, and even when free from 
the restraints of the school-room, were prohibited 
from holding intercourse with each other, it was 
long before Louis de Courcy found am opportu- 
nity to.address a word to the object of his pas- 
sion, though the choice flowers, exquisite shells, 
and other tasteful trifles which often, through the 
agency of some unknown hand, found their way 
to Ida’s school-desk, mutely declared his grow- 
ing love and admiration. 

“The flowers were always chosen for their sig- 
nificance, and woven in wreaths or festooned by 
a tasteful ribbon, and the language of their voice- 
less lips Ida’s conscious heart but too well un- 
derstood, while the richly tinted and minute 
shells were disposed on velvet moss which lined 
a delicate basket, and accompanied by a few 
lines of tender poetry, or an expressive French 
motto, which brought a vivid carnation to Ida’s 
lovely cheek, and a flitting smile to her lip, sweet 
omens that she recognized the hand from which 
came her fair and fuiry gifts. 

“We often met De Courcy in our walks, for 
he always seemed to cross the path chosen by 
Ida—at church, too, duly as the Sabbath came, 
though he belonged to the Roman communion, 
we found him occupying his seat, when reverent- 
ly following the steps of our stately preceptress, 
we walked in slow procession, a goodly group of 
us, up the whole length of the broad aisle to the 
square, capacious pews on each side of the pul- 
pit. And there, right opposite to Ida, sat the 
young Frenchman, feasting his eyes, during the 
tedious homily of the village pastor, on the 
beauty of his idol, and expressing by his eloquent 
glances, the fervor of the passion she had in- 
spired. With woman’s ready instinct, the blush- 
ing girl interpreted this silent homage, and her 
young heart melted with answering tenderness, 
and her large soft eyes grew more lustrous with 
the joy of those new and sweet emotions which 
he had awakened, but with them also had awak- 
ened a trembling consciousness that taught her 
to shrink at the name of Randolph, and tremble 
with dark forebodings of some coming ill. _ 

“ De Courcy was not slow in detecting the im- 
pression he had made, and his silent gifts of love 
were soon exchanged for perfumed billet doux, 
breathing the most impassioned words, and these 
Ida read with secret rapture, but left them unan- 
swered, except by the increased softoess of her 


cheeks and manner, which added a touching 
charm to her beauty, and rendered it, so thought 
the enamored boy, more resistless than ever. En- 
couraged by these flattering omens, De Courcy 
one day ventured to accost her; it was unpre- 
meditated, but he saw her entering the porch of 
the academy alone, and the opportunity was too 
tempting to be lost. Pale and silent she stood, 
while with passionate tenderness he told his love, 
and when her startled ear caught a sound, and 
she would have fled from him in terror, he would 
not suffer her to leave him till his eloquent en- 
treaties had wrung from her the treasured secret 
of her heart. 

“ From this time the lovers often met—every 
day, indeed, they contrived to see each other, and 
the new life which opened to them, became a 
garden of enchantment, amid whose sunny bow- 
ers they revelled in their mutual joy, forgetful 
that evil lurked beyond the walls of their par- 
adise. Fortunately for them, the heads of the 
academical department exercised but little or no 
espionage after their pupils when freed from the 
restraints of the school-room, for our preceptor 
was a book-worm ; too glad of his freedom when 
the hours of his daily duty were ended, to take 
farther cognizance of his scholars, he left them to 
enjoy their leisure hours as they liked best, and 
plunged, forgetful of all else in the favorite stud- 
ies he loved. Mrs. B., who, a self-indulgentand 
haughty woman, gave as little thought to the 
young creatures entrusted to her care, and rejoic- 
ing to escape from the bondage of a task she de- 
tested, retired to the privacy of her own apart- 
ments when it was over, and seldom made her ap- 
pearance again till the bell of the succeeding 
morning summoned her to a renewal of her 
labors. 

“Thus the brief bright months of summer 
rolled on and drew to a close, and the short, 
hazy, delicious days of September came, to find 
the youthful lovers still wrapped in a dream of 
bliss, disturbed only when there came letters from 
Ida’s guardian. In these there seldom failed to 
be some allusion to his son, that roused all the 
jealousy of De Courcy’s nature. On one oc- 
casion, too, it was fearfully excited by a visit 
from Frank himself, who had broken away from 
college, and was on his way to Nahant, with a 
party of his classmates, for a fishing excursion. 
He could not pass through Lynn without stop- 
ping to see ‘little Ida,’ whom he was not in the 
least unwilling to regard as his fature wife, 80 he 
kept his friends waiting an hour at the hotel, 
while he ran off to have a chat of ‘ just ten min- 
utes’ with her. 

“De Courcy saw him quitting the house, and 
when they met in their evening walk, his excite- 
ment terrified her, and she could only soothe him 
by solemn and reiterated assurances that she 
would be only his, in spite of any authority 
which might be used by Mr. Randolph to bestow 
her on his son. Still it seemed as though even 
this solemn promise failed to calm the fears of 
De Courcy—he became depressed and moody, 
especially when Ida received letters from her 
guardian ; then his restlessness and anxiety were 
uncontrollable, her presence scemed to increase 
his disturbance, and her tender and caressing 
ways failed to charm away the doubts that op- 
pressed him. 

“ Things were in this state, when one evening 
Ida and myselt were taking our favorite stroll 
among the rocks, we came suddenly upon De 
Courey standing under a jutting crag, in close 
conference with Moll, the fortune-teller. She 
started when she saw us, and fled swiftly away, 
while he immediately joined us, and striving to 
hide his confusion by a forced laugh, said, care- 
lessly: ‘The weird woman caught me in this 
narrow glen and persecuted me into showing her 
my hand, that she might read in its lines whether 
my fature life was to be prosperous or adverse.’ 

“« And what was her prophecy?’ asked Ida, 
in a low and trembling voice, for she was deeply 
tinctured by superstition, and regarded the re- 
puted witch with such awe that she dreaded even 
to meet her in the path, nay, often when return- 
ing in the dusk from our evening walks, she 
would choose a circuitous course, rather than 


. pass near Moll’s unhallowed dwelling. 


“*She told me strange things, Ida,’ said De 
Courcy, in a subdued tone, ‘and if all that she 
predicts of the future prove as veritable as that 
which she has told of the past, I must, perforce, 
yield full faith to her miraculous powers.’ 

“*Q, Louis! how dare you ask her wicked aid 
to obtain knowledge of things which God has 
hidden in darkness ¢’ exclaimed Ida, inan agony 
of terror. ‘She is—she must be in league with 


wicked spirits, or she could not unfold the deep 
mysteries of the future !’ 

“«Tt may be so—perhaps it is,’ said De 
Courcy, ‘but to learn my future destiny—ours, 
may I say, sweet Ida, I would almost seek the 
Prince of Darkness himself, caring little through 
whose agency the torturing suspense to which 
you condemn me is terminated.’ 

“To which J condemn you, Louis? All that 
we both suffer is unavoidable, and—’ 

“ Unavoidable !’ he repeated, with bitterness. 
‘Is it unavoidable, Ida, for you to permit con- 
stant intimations from your guardian respecting 
your marriage with his son, or for you to receive 
that son with the cordiality of an accepted 
lover ?” 

“*T received him as a brother, Louis, and as 
such I am sure you will permit me to love him,’ 
said Ida, her beautiful eyes filling with tears at 
the unjust reproaches of her lover. ‘ Surely,’ she 
added, ‘it would ill become me, now, to resent 
the playful badinage on this subject, which I 
have heard from my infancy—when its tone be- 
comes serious it will be quite time enough for me 
to repel it. So I pray you, dearest Louis, do 
not distress yourself with such fears—I have 
given you my solemn word that I will be only 
yours, and if another be proposed to me, you 
will find me firm as the rock against which you 
lean.’ 

“*Love is full of fears, Ida, and you are a 
treasure which, if lost, would bankrupt all my 
hopes,’ said De Courcy, ‘ therefore, dearest, grant 
me your pardon for my doubts and fears—they 
will hover round my heart till I call you irrevo- 
cably mine. But if this fortune-teller has de- 
clared the truth to me, all will be well, and our 
happiness secure. She certainly related past 
events which I believed known only to myself, 
and to test the truth of her prophecy concerning 
my future, oblige me, dearest Ida, by permitting 
her to foretell yours, and it there be a close con- 
nection between them, it will shake even your 
skepticism, I think, with regard to the reality of 
her supernatural foresight.’ 

“*Q, do not ask me, Louis, to consult that 
fearful woman!’ exclaimed poor Ida, growing 
pale at the very thought. ‘The events which are 
in store for us, time will reveal, whether she pre- 
dict them or not—only let us have trust in God 
and in each other, and wait patiently for what 
shall befall us.’ 

“T never can forget the look of earnest tender- 
ness with which, in a tone of patient sweetness 
that still rings in my ears, the gentle, loving Ida, 
uttered these words. But they failed to persuade 
the artful lover, who answered, impatiently : 

“*T cannot imitate your calmness, Ida; my 
hand is on the scroll of your destiny, and I must 
unroll it to read the characters inscribed therein. 


If you love me,’ she could not resist that adjur- - 


ation, ‘go to the fortune-teller this evening ; you 
have permission to visit a sick schoolmate, and 
on your way you can stop at her dwelling. Little 
Lizzie,’ looking at me, ‘ will bear you company, 
and I will be near to protect you, though I would 
not have the witch see us together, lest, reading 
our heartg, she should frame her revelations to 
suit their wishes. When she has foretold your 
future, I will tell you what she has predicted of 
mine.’ 

“‘ At that moment the tones of a fumiliar voice 
calling upon our names, startled us, and De 
Courcy, wringing a hurried assent from Ida, had 
just time to escape from observation, when the 
head of the preceptor appeared above a neigh- 
boring crag, over which he was endeavoring to 
climb. He had caught aglimpse of De Courcy’s 
retreating figure, but the worthy preceptor was 
too near-sighted to identify him, and mistaking 
him for a far different person, be called out in a 
tone of remonstrance : 

“© Young ladies, it is neither safe nor proper 
for you to be strolling alone among these rocks 
at this late hour. And as for the vagabond you 
were just now speaking to, that blear-eyed Nick 
—I know him by his swift foot—I trust you have 
neither of you been so foolish as to throw away 
your alms upon such a reprobate.’ 

“ So saying, our sagacious preceptor passed on 
in his mineralogical research, and a moment 
after we heard the click of his hammer on the 
solid rock above us, striking off some choice 
specimen, while we, smothering our laughter at 
his fortunate mistake, hastened away and reached 
home just in time for the evening meal. When 
it was ended, and we had conned our lessons for 
the morrow, Ida and myselt, closely wrapped in 
our shawls, stole out unperceived, and walked 
rapidly towards the cottage of the fortune-teller. 


“As we approached it, we saw two persons 
standing apparently in earnest conference under 
the old firs, and one of them, who, to my eyes, 
amazingly resembled De Courcy, though Ida 
would by no means admit it, leaped over the 
fence at the first sound of our footsteps, while bis 
companion, whom neither of us could mistake, 
precipitately entered the house. It was indeed 
Moll herself, and as she left the door unlatched 
behind her, we had no occasion to knock, but en- 
tering softly, and with no little trepidation on the 
part of Ida, we found ourselves within those 
walls, which, homely and simple as they were, 
many believed to have been upraised by the mere 
potency of magic. 

“I gazed around me with an eager, childish 
curiosity, quite free from fear, while poor Ida 
grew pale and seemed about ready to faint with 
terror; not daring to approach the sybil, nor even 
to lift her eyes towards her, she sank down on a 
low seat near the door, silent and motionless as 
a form of marble, which she in truth resembled. 
The old fortune teller, who sat deeply ensconced 
in a high-backed and quaintly carved arm-chair, 
regarded the trembling girl for a moment in si- 
lence, but with such a searching gaze that it 
seemed, as she afterwards told me, to turn her 
very blood to ice. She then, muttering to her- 
self in a monotonous tone, took a pack of soiled 
cards from a grotesque three legged table that 
stood beside her, and began shuffling them back- 
wards and forwards, her lips still muttering un- 
intelligible words, and her sharp, cunning eyes 
glancing furtively towards the shrinking Ida, 
who looked just ready to sink down lifeless upon 
the floor. 

““* Come hither, child—I know wherefore you 
seek me—the whisper came to me, though you 
could not hear it,’ she said, at last, in a tone 
calm and quiet, but so commanding that Ida ir- 
resistibly yielded instant obedience. Her lips 
and cheeks were white as the fairest lily, but she 
rose, and moving with a slow, tremulous step 
towards the chair of the oracle, held forth be- 
tween her trembling fingers the piece of silver 
wirh which she was instructed to cross her palm. 
The sybil received the offering with alacrity, and 
dropped it into her capacious pocket, then, when 
Ida, by her direction had twice cut the cards, she 
began in a low, solemn voice, to unravel the mys- 
terious thread of her destiny. 

“* You love a youth with locks like the raven’s 
wing, and eyes that flash as the summer light- 
ning,’ she commenced, ‘and he, too, has gar- 
nered up his heart in your pretty face, but doubt 
distracts you both—another claims you—ah ! and 
a resolute will he has,’ she added, turning up a 
little sturdy knave of clubs. ‘Beware, girl, or 
the dark-haired youth will be forced to give place 
to him of the brown, clustering curls—beware ! 
I say, for on your firmness hangs happiness or 
woe!’ 

“Ida listened with astonishment to the words 
of the prophetess, and forgetting even her fear in 
the deep interest which they possessed, she 
pressed still closer to the sybil’s chair, eager to 
hear the continuance of her revelations, and 
already yielding to a conviction o? their trath. 

““* Heigh ho! here is trouble,’ resumed Moll, 
looking intently upoft the outspread cards, and 
seeming to read as from a book. ‘ Trouble!’ 
she repeated, ‘ay, I see but a short step b:tween 
the house of Hope and that of Despair—beware, 
little one, how you take it! Listen—your dark- 
haired lover will soon receive a letter calling him 
away—he will urge you to go with him—you 
hesitate, but waver not, for sore perils await you 
if left behind. Ah! it brightens! I see you 
shan them—all will be well—here is a journey 
—water—a bridal—fears and doubts hang over 
all, but be firm—press on to one point, and there 
will be sunshine after the storm.’ 

“ And thas, in broken sentences, uttered in a 
low, mysterious tone, the pretended prophetess 
went on to describe the circumstances of Ida’s 
position, painting with such graphic truth the 
past, and hinting with sach certainty the events 
to be shunned or desired in the future, that it is 
not surprising a mind so sensitive and supersti- 
tious as was Ida’s, should have been deeply im- 
pressed by all she heard, or that she should have 
left the cottage firmly convinced that, by a know!l- 
edge more than human, the fortune-teller had un- 
folded to her the book of her destiay. 

“We found De Courcy waiting for us among 
the rocks, and though he denied having seen 
Moll that evening, I felt persuaded &t the time 
that he told an untruth, and I afterwards found 
that I had done him no injustice in aecusing him 
of falsehood. He evidently feared we might 
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suspect collusion between him and Moll, and he 
insisted upon recounting the revelations she had 
made to him, before he would listen to Ida’s re- 
cital. In all points the two harmonized—each 
had been described to the other as the chosen ob- 
ject, and to each the same perils, and the same 
happy issue had been predicted. De Courcy tri- 
umphantly inferred from this coincidence, that 
they were destined to be united, and urged that 
it would be temerity in them to resist the decree 
of fate, and the yielding girl was too fond and 
too timid, to gainsay her lover’s opinion. 

“ That night was a sleepless one to Ida; her 
mind was oppressed and overawed by the events 
of the evening, nor did it ever after recover its 
former elasticity and cheerfulness. Even her 
affection for De Courcy seemed to have changed 
its character—the power of that mysterious wo- 
man had, she sometimes said, cast a deep shadow 
upon her heart ; she felt as though an irresistible 
decree controlled her freedom, and that she 
yielded to her lover’s influence not less through 
fear than love. Still that influence remained un- 
abated, and he appeared equally solicitous with 
himself that Moll’s predictions should be fulfilled, 
looking, indeed, to that consummation as the 
only escape from the perils and persecutions 
which she believed awaited her. 

“Nor was it long before the aspect of affairs 
threatened a speedy consummation of the wierd 
woman’s prophecy, for Ida received a letter from 
her guardian informing her that he had been 
dangerously ill, and that his physicians appre- 
hending a weakness of the lungs, had ordered 
him abroad for change of air and scene. He 
went on to state, that his son having now fin- 
ished his collegiate course, would go with him, 
and as it was the wish of both that she might 
bear them company, he proposed that the en- 
gagement so long tacitly acknowledged between 
Frank and herself should be consummated by a 
union, before their departure. He further said 
that he had made arrangements for the event to 
take place at the house of a lady in Boston, a dis- 
tant relative, who had offered her assistance on 
the occasion. Immediately after the ceremony 
they were to embark for Europe, and spend two 
years in travelling, when Ida, having attained 
ber majority, her presence would be required on 
her West India estates, before her return to 
America. 

“The contents of this letter filled Ida with 
alzen, and aware of De Courcy’s fiery nature, 
she feared to inform him of the danger that men- 
aced her ; yet there was no time to be lost, and 
nerving herself for the trial, she one day laid the 
fatal document before him. She trembled when 
she told me of the rage and jealousy which 
it aroused within him ; but she did not repeat all 
the arguments he then urged to win her to his 
wishes, nor avow the purpose which they formed 
in consequence of the menaced danger, and pro- 
posed instantly to execute, as the only means of 
escape from it. 

“ Fondly as Ida loved me, and much as she at 
that crisis needed the sympathy and counsel of a 
friend, if even but a child, her kind nature shrank 
from involving me by her confidence, in a step, 
the blame and impradence of which she felt con- 
scious that she ought to ‘bear alone. But that 
night when we retired, for I always shared her 
chamber, I saw that her gentle spirit was bowed 
to the very dust with some great sorrow, and 
when I strove to soothe her with loving words 
and caresses, she wept the more bitterly, lavish- 
ing fond kisses upon me, and pressing me in an 
agony of tears to her bosom. She would not go 
to rest, but she entreated, almost commanded me 
to do so, and when I fell asleep, I left her sitting 
at the open window, looking with straining eyes 
into the deep darkness of the night; but when I 
awoke in the morning she was gone! A note 
lying on the table caught my eye; it was ad- 
dressed to me, and contained these few lines, 
which my memory has faithfully treasured : 

Farewell, my sweetest Lizzie—ever my 
friend and comforter. Wise and beyond 
your years, my darling child, I bless and thank 

u. When you awake in the morning, I shall 
5 far away, but do not grieve for my loss—the 

longer remain in , a8 you Ww 
wey! which I leave 
; will find it in your portfolio, 
will that the flight whech Moll 


see by my 


times think of me with love, but never 
your unhappy A. 

* Never shall I forget the sensation produced 
not only in the school and village, but through- 


~ out the country by this elopement, but so well 


ly of 
Ip. 


had De Courcy planned the whole affair, that 
pursuit after the fugitives proved vain. It was 
at first prosecuted with vigor by Mr. Randolph 
and his friends, but having no clue to their route, 
it was soon relinquished, under the impression 
that they must immediately have sailed for 
France, a conjecture which afterwards proved to 
be correct. 

“A feeling of perfect desolation came over me 
after Ida’s departure. Young as I was, she had 
made me her friend and companion, and by her 
sweet and loving nature had won my tenderest 
affection. There was no one left who could sup- 
ply her place to me—no one who, as she did, 
cared for my happiness or valued my love; and 
apart from these selfish regrets, lurked a secret 
fear lest the rash step she had taken would lead 
to suffering and disappointment. I constantly 


received reprimands from my instructors for neg- 


lect and indifference to my studies, and when I 
escaped from their displeasure, I felt the society 
of my companions so distasteful, that I avoided 
them, and wandering away, would spend hours 
alone among the haunts which I had so often 
frequented with Ida during the past summer. 

“ About a week after the elopement, I acci- 
dentally overheard a conversation which threw a 
painful degree of light on the character of De 
Courcy, and exposed the base arts which he had 
employed to win the hand and fortune of Ida, 
I had lingered one evening longer than usual in 
the grassy glen where I had loved to linger with 
Ida, when, just as I turned the angle of a rock 
which guarded its entrance, I heard footsteps ap- 
proaching, and recognizing the slow, measured 
tones of Moll’s voice, I stepped behind a clump 
of cedars, securely screened by their interwoven 
branches, waiting till she had passedon. Another 
crone was with her, from whom it seemed she 
was about to separate, but they paused to finish 
their conversation right against the spot where I 
stood. Their subject evidently afforded them 
food for mirth, for they chuckled over it mightily, 
and when their laughter ceased, I heard Moll 
say : 

“* Yes, it was just here that the monsieur gave 
me the gold—yellow pieces, and broad were 
they—a rich harvest after such a barren summer 
as the last bas been.’ 

*** And he doubled the sum before he went be- 
yond seas ?’ asked the other. 

“*Ay, as he promised to do if I would 
frighten his pretty dove into flying with him,’ 
said the sybil, with a laugh. ‘And, hark ye, 
when the shy bird’s wings are full fledged, and 
she alights among her orange and sugar plant- 
ations in Jamaica, Iam to have a token for my 
services, which will freight the ship richly that 
brings it, I’ll be bound.’ 

“*If they chance not to forget it,’ said the 
hag, tauntingly. 

“* That they dare not,’ said Moll. ‘Bold as 
the young fellow pretends to be, he dreads my 
power, for he verily believes I hold a compact 
with Satan ; and as for his baby-bride, you would 
have laughed to sce how the little one trembled 
at the merest twinkle of my eye-lash. Nothing 
but her great faith in what I told her, would 
have driven her to the step she has taken, for the 
fiery boy had well-nigh scared love out of her 
poor heart, and if the other gallant had come in 
the right time, he might have had her for the 


“ And here bidding each other good-night, the 
two separated and passed on their several ways, 
leaving me burning with anger at the baseness of 
those, De Courcy especially, who had practised 
upon poor Ida’s tender and credulous nature, to 
compass their “wn unworthy ends. From that 
time the school became to me a place of durance. 
My cheerfulness fied, my health failed, and in 
consequence, I made so little progress in my 
studies, that when I returned home at the Christ- 
mas holidays, my parents, alarmed at the change 
in my appearance, took me from school, and 
thenceforth my education was conducted under 
their own eyes. 

** Removed from the scenes where my young 
mind had been so painfully excited, it soon re- 
covered its bealthful tone, and once more grew 
buoyant with the joyous gaiety of happy child- 
hood. Ida was not forgotten, but the remem- 
brance of her gradually ceased to be accompanied 
by pain. I knew she deserved happiness, and I 
trustingly believed she had attained it. Still I 
remained so faithful to this tender attachment, 
that I constantly longed for tidings from her, 
and whenever a stranger crossed our threshold, 
my heart throbbed with the hope that he came 


the bearer of good news from my beloved friend. 


“But four months passed away, and my 
wishes were still unfulfilled, when one cold win- 
ter evening, I was surprised by a visit from 
Frank Randolph. He knew of my intimacy with 
Ida, and he came to hear all I could tell him of 
her intercourse with De Courcy, and the circum- 
stances of the elopement. I told him all, not 
without emotion, and the grief and indignation 
which he manifested in the progress of my nar- 
rative, showed how truly and tenderly he “loved 
her. He seemed much changed since I had last 
seen him—was thinner, and sad, indeed quite 
transformed from the gay and reckless youth into 
the thoughtful man. His father was dead—the 
news of Ida’s flight reached him just as he had 
risen from a dangerous illness, and the shock 
caused a relapse, which after many weeks of in- 
tense suffering ended fatally. 

“Mr. Randolph’s last command to his son 
was, that he should seek out Ida and learn her 
true position, that if it proved an inferior or un- 
happy one, he might restore her to her proper 
place in society, or at least supply her with the 
means of living in the style of comfort, # not of 
elegance, to which she had been accustomed. In 
obedience to this injunction, Frank was now on 
the eve of sailing for Europe, where he proposed 
spending two or three years, part of the time in 
travelling, and the remainder at a German uni- 
versity. He promised my mother that he would 
write her and communicate all he learned respect- 
ing Ida, to whom I hastily wrote a few lines, 
which be said he would deliver in person, if he 
was so fortunate as to discover her. 

“ Weeks passed away slowly, after Frank’s de- 
parture, for my re-awakened impatience to hear 
from my friend seemed to make time creep at a 
snail’s pace, but months elapsed before the ex- 
pected letter came, and then how its melancholy 
contents saddened my heart. Ida was married 
to De Courcy, but the father had by a luckless 
speculation become a bankrupt, and the son, hay- 
ing been dependent on him for support, was con- 
sequently involved in poverty by this misfortune. 
Frank found them living in a very humble man- 
ner near Bordeaux, and though Ida assured him 
she was happy, the paleness of her lovely face, 
and its unwonted look of care, to his anxious 
eyes belied the truth of her assertion. Her hus- 
band had obtained a clerkship in the office of a 
banker, but there was a haggard expression on 
his countenance, and a recklessness in his man- 
ner which Randolph’s discernment traced to the 
gaming-table and the wine cup. 

“ As Ida married under age, and without the 
consent of her guardian, she forfeited, according 
to the will of her father, all right to receive a sin- 
gle farthing of the interest of her fortune, which 
had hitherto been appropriated to her use, till 


.she was eighteen. Frank could not violate the 


legal document, but he saw her necessities, and 
he forced upon her acceptance, as a loan, and as 
such she could only be persuaded to receive it, 
the entire sum then due, with a promise regu- 
larly to remit the quarterly dividends for her 
use. 

“ Randolph was absent nearly four years, dur- 
ing which time he wrote occasionally to my 
mother, giving always s..ch intelligence as he 
could gain of Ida. For two years after her mar- 
riage she resided at Bordeaux, depressed by 
poverty ; her husband having lost his situation 
through neglect, did nothing for her support, but 
allowed her to depend wholly upon the sums re- 
mitted by Randolph, while he indulged his rul- 
ing passion in the ruinous excitement of the 
gaming-house. At the end of that period the 
unfortunate Ida attained her eighteenth year, 
when she became mistress of her fortune, and 
passing at once from penury to affluence, went 
with her husband to reside on her Jamaica 
estates. 

“ We heard nothing more from her till Frank’s 
return, and then he only repeated what he learned 
from the officers of a ship-of-war which had 
touched at the island, who informed him that 
they had been hospitably entertained at Hope- 
dale, the name of the plantation where she and 
De Courcy were living in a style of the utmost 
elegance. Randolph’s first visit after his retura, 
was paid to us—the correspondence which had 
passed between him and my mother during his 
absence, seemed to have ripened their previous 
slight acquaintance into an intimacy, and his in- 
terest in Ida made him always a welcome guest, 

“ He was much improved by his foreign tour, 
and indeed, though you may smile at my partial- 
ity, Bella, I must add, he had returned quite a 
finished gentleman, in manner and appearance, 
while the more important acquisitions of the 


mind had not been disregarded, for his conver- 
sation, sparkling and varied, declared it to be 
rich, and full to overflowing with the fruits of his 
foreign travel and experience. I, too, since we 
parted, had sprung up to womanhood, and 
whether the change which had taken place in my 
person and character was for the better or not, 
it seemed to surprise and interest him in no com- 
mon degree. 

“Our mutual attachment to Ida formed a 
bond of sympathy between us, and her fortunes 
furnished anever-failing topic of discourse, which 
gave us an excuse for prolonging many a quiet 
walk, and extending many a morning or evening 
tete-a-tete into a length which sometimes so far 
interfered with the clock-work regularity of the 
parsonage as to draw a half-smiling reprimand 
from my prudent and exact mother. 

“Those were golden days, Bella>as you pos- 
sibly may believe, since from recent appearances, 
I begin to suspect yours are tinged with the 
same mellow hue, and so it might perhaps fur- 
nish you with a few useful hints, were I to recount 
the whole history of their progress. But I will 
spare you this detail, and as my watch already 
indicates a late hour, will only say that in six 
months after his return, when I had just entered 
my seventeenth year, I became the wife of Frank 
Randolph. And how often in the midst of our 
bridal joy, did we think and speak of our absent 
Ida. We almost felt our happiness incomplete 
without her presence and approval, and were 
even planning a voyage to Jamaica, when the 
arrival of a letter sealed with black and addressed 
in an unknown hand to Randolph, terminated 
our project. 

“Tt was written by a clergyman of the church 
of England, and feelingly announced to us the 
death of our unhappy Ida. He had attended her 
during the last days, and he wrote eloquently of * 
her faith, her patience, aud her gentleness, and 
to soothe our grief, he bade us, if we truly loved 
her, to rejoice that her pure spirit was released 
from its weary bondage of sorrow. He then en- 
tered into details of which we had been ignorant, 
informing us that shortly after De Courcy went 
to reside at Jamaica, he contracted an intimacy 
with a man of notoriously vicious character, who 
enticed him into scenes of dissipation, and led 
him on from one excess to another, till he brought 
ruin to his home and misery to the heart of his 
injured wife. But the dissolute friend at length 
discovered a criminal liason between his own 
wife and De Courcy, when a duel ensued, and 
the guilty man fell, pierced through the heart by 
his antagonist’s first fire. 

“« When the tidings of his miserable fate were 
communicated to the unhappy Ida, her full cup 
of sorrow overflowed, and she faded away like 
some sweet flower till the earth received her to its 
breast—to spring forth again, such was her joy- 
fal hope, to a renewed and perfect life on the 
glorious morning of the resurrection. A casket 
containing such tokens of her love as she had 
been able to save from the wreck of her fortune, 
accompanied the letter—its contents were for 
Frank and myself. To each of us, also, she had 
written a few lines of brief and fond farewell, and 
in mine there was a sad and touching allusion to 
the fortane-teller’s false and fatal predictions 
which had cast a deep shadow over her after life. 
But the words were blistered with the tears that 


fell as she wrote them, and through mine I could 
with difficulty decypher the characters her dying 
hand had traced. 

“My simple history is ended, Bella—simple, 
yet fraught with such earnest teachings, that you 
have my permission to repeat it to all those, who 
weakly falling into the same danger, may find in 
it a warning and salutary lesson.” 

Bella’s emotion prevented her reply, and Mrs. 
Randolph, silently kissing her cheek, rose and 
left the room. 


~ 


ARSENIC AS A PROMOTER OF BEAUTY. 


Statements have occasionally been published 
of late years, that the young women in the Aus- 
trian provinces of the Tyrol were in the habit of 
eating arsenic to improve their complexion, and 
that the poisonous substance, so far from injur- 
ing the health, promoted an increase of flesh. 
This has recently been ex- 
posed by Danbery, in a paper read before 
the British Association. He says no faith is to 
be put in the statement, notwithstanding it had 
fonnd a place in Doctor Johnston's “ Chemistry 
of Common Life.” The reverse of the statement 
is, in fact, true. It is said that this use of ar- 
senic was told to Doctor Johnston by a practical 
joker, who did not like to confess the imposition 
which he had put upon the chemist after it be- 
came public. Therefore, young ladies, beware. 
— Boston Journal. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
LIFE LESSONS. 


BY MELINDA LEWIS. 


Live aye for truth,—whatever fate betide 
Be truth thy watchword, and be truth thy guide, 
And in her blest instructions e'er abide. 


Truth, truth to God, and to our higher feelings, 


Will fit us for a higher truth’s revealing, 
Nor need evasions, or more base 


Then on and upward may your course, my friend, 
Expand to glories which may never end, 
But in a brightening radiance e’er extend. 


And for the dark hours which may round you lower, 
Learn wise instruction from the passing flower, 
Aye fraught with teachings of Almighty power. 


From the dark earth it sprang, by sunshine nursed, 
And small and dark its opening leaves at first, 
Yet from its bud a crown of beauty burst. 


And thus in life, dark clouds may often veil, 
And nurture to perfection virtues frail, 
Which once attained may never fade or fail,— 


But brighter grow while life its lustres lends, 
Making for all life’s shadows rich amends, 
While peaceful happiness their course attends. 


THE CAPTAIN’S BOY. 
A SEA SKETCH. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


One bright morning in early summer, a small 
brig was being warped out from one of the 
densely crowded slips in New York. Her cap- 
tain stood upon the pier giving the necessary di- 
rections to his boat’s crew, while the mate had 
charge of the vessel. He was a short, thick-set 
man, with a profusion of coarse sandy hair about 
his head and face, and his bright gray eyes peered 
out from beneath a pair of shaggy eyebrows 
with a peculiar expression, that at once marked 
him as one of those individuals with whom an 
acquaintance is necessary in order to ascertain 
their true characters. 

“ Are you the captain of that brig?” asked a 
gentleman who had just alighted from a coach 
that had rattled down upon the pier with unu- 
sual speed. 

“T’m the captain, sir,” 
just alluded to. 

“Ts your vessel bound directly for Havana?” 

“ Well, that depends upon what turns up be- 
fore we start. At present that is my intention.” 

“Then I believe you will have to give me a 
passage; for I certainly cannot wait for the 
packet.” 

The captain called to his cockswain, and after 
having conversed apart for a few moments, he 
turned to the new comer and asked : 

“ What sort of luggage have you, sir?” 

“ Only a chest and valise. They are here on 
the coach.” 

“ Well, you can go, sir. So bear a hand, and 
get your things into my boat, for I shall be off 


in a few moments.” 

The brig was out in the stream, and lay 
swinging from a buoy, when the captain and his 
passenger came alongside, and having hoisted 
the chest on board, the boat was run up at the 
stern davits, the head lines cast off, and her jib 


run up. As she swang round, her topsails were 
set, and she soon stood out through the channel 
with a fair breeze and good weather. 

Much surprise was evinced by the crew, or at 
least by a part of them, as the passenger made 
his appearance ; and considerable dislike to the 
proceeding was plainly manifest in the counte- 
nance of the mate. The brig’s crew consisted 
of fourteen men, besides the captain and a boy, 
and most of them appeared to be good seamen 
The captain’s name was Watkins, and the boy 
was generally understood to be his son ; but be- 
tween the two there was an understanding that 
no relation of the kind existed. 

The passenger had given his name as John- 
son, and said that he was a partner in a large 
house in Havana, and had been to New York on 
important business, the transaction of which had 
detained him longer than he expected, and his 
presence was necessary in Havana, where he de- 
sired to be as soon as possible. 

It was towards night on the second day after 
the brig left New York. Captain Watkins stood. 
near the wheel watching the compass, and ever 
and anon casting his eyes aloft, to see if all was 
fall, while near him stood the boy—Charles was 
his name—who seemed anxious to speak to his 


commander without beifg heard by other ears. 


replied the individual 


After waiting patiently for several moments 
without getting the desired opportunity, the boy 
touched the captain slightly on the elbow, and 
whispered in his ear: “Go into the cabin, and 
send for me as soon as possible,” and then 
walked forward. 

For a moment Captain Watkins did not com- 
prehend the boy’s“meaning ; but noticing a pe- 
culiar anxiety in his movements, he went below, 
and desired the man at the wheel to sing out for 
Charles, and have him come into the cabin. In 
a few moments the boy entered, and casting his 
eyes about to see that they were alone, he asked : 

“Captain Watkins, do you know that man 
who has taken passage for Havana ?” 

“TIT know that he is Mr. Johnson, that’s all. 
But what do you mean?” 

“ Sir, I have sailed with you ever since I 
remember; you have always been kind to me, 
and I owe you much ; but you must not be angry 
with me if I ask you a plain question.” 

“ Spit it out, my boy.” 

“ Then, sir, will you tell me if your intentions 
for this voyage are perfectly honorable ¢” 

Captain Watkins gazed for a moment into the 
boy’s countenance with an expression strongly 
indicative of wonder. 

“Why, what in the deuce do you mean? 
Boy, that man does not live that can say Jack 
Watkins was ever dishonest ; and when I let slip 
the cable that secures this old hulk to honest 
principles, then may Davy Jones catch me.” 

“ Forgive me, my old friend, but you’ve got 
some curious fish aboard the old brig.” 

“I thought there was something in the wind 
by the way you’ve watched me for the last half 
hour. Now, if there’s anything you’ve got to 
tell, out with it.” 

The boy cast a furtive glance at the compan- 
ion-way to assure himself that no one was near, 
and then drawing his stool nearer to the captain, 
he commenced : 

“You know since Mr. Johnson came on board 
I’ve been shoved out of my berth, and have had 
to swing a hammock in the forecastle. Well, 
last night, just after the mid-watch was set, I 
went on deck to get a piece of line to lengthen 
out my clews, and was just abreast of the long 
boat, when I heard somebody talking on the 
other side of the deck that sounded very much 
like Mr. Johnson, and I had the curiosity to stop 
and hark. I could not understand all the con- 
versation, but I heard enough to know that there 
is a plan on foot to take your vessel. How it is 
to be done I cannot tell; but there are pistols 
and cutlasses on board somewhere, and a number 
of the crew are in the plot.” 

“Are you sure of what you say?” 

am, sir.” 

“And do you know that it was Mr. Johnson 
whom you heard?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Who was with him ?” 

“There were two with him; both of them 
were new men that shipped at New York.” 

“You say they have pistols and cutlasses on 
board—did you make out where they are ?” 

“T could not tell exactly, but a good deal was 
said about the chest.” 

“ That’s it; so much for taking a passenger 
on board a heavy loaded merchantman. Now 
go on deck and send Mr. Erving, the mate, to 
me; and mind that you don’t lisp a word of 
this.” 

In a few moments the mate was in the cabin, 
and had heard from the captain all that he had 
learned from Charles. 

“1 didn’t like the cut of the fellow’s jib the 
first moment I saw him,” remarked Mr. Erving, 
as the captain concluded. “ But what is to be 
done? Eight of the crew are new men, and 
perhaps all of them are engaged in this plot.” 

“ The most we can do at present, is to keep an 
eye on every movement, but yet without appear- 
ing to be anxious, and stand by for an emergen- 
cy. There's Bill Smith, my cockswain, and the 
boat’s crew, that we can depend upon. We'll 
let Bill into the secret, and between the four of 
us, I guess we can soon make out something 
more of this movement. By the way, where is 
Johnson’s chest stowed ?” 

“ It’s right under the main hatch.” 

“ Then we must keep an eye in that direction.” 

The cockswain was soon let into the secret, 
and a sharp watch was set upon the movements 
of Mr. Johnson. Nothing unusual occurred 
during the night, and by daylight Captain Wat- 
kins, Mr. Erving and the cockswain were on 
deck About six o’clock a man in the foretop 


reported a sail. 


“ Where away ?” shouted the captain. 

“ Right on the weather-beam, sir.” 

“ Can you make her out ?” 

“She appears to be a schooner, sir, standing 
down towards us.” 

At the first report of “sail ho,” Mr. Johnson 
gave a sudden start, which was noticed by the 
mate; and that worthy gentleman evinced a 
most remarkable interest when the sail was re- 
ported to be a schooner. He was watched by 
sharp eyes, but he mistrusted it not. The brig 
was now closehauled on the larboard tack, 
standing to the southward and eastward. The 
schooner bore about east-northeast, and was fast 

“Rather a rakish-looking craft, that,” said 
Bill Smith, as he came down from the main-top, 
with a glass in his hand, and lowering his voice, 
he continued : “and not built for the merchant 
service, neither.” 

At this moment Charles came aft and spoke 
to the captain, so as not to be heard by any one 
else. 

“Part of the bulkhead in the forecastle has 
been taken away, and Mr. Johnson’s chest is in 
the forward part of the hold.” 

“ Has it been opened yet ?” 

“TI should think not, sir; but it’s right by 
the bulkhead, so that they could open it in a 
moment.” 

From the manner of Mr. Johnson, it could 
easily be seen by those who were suspicious of 
him, that he had more than ordinary interest in 
the craft to the windward of them, and several 
meaning glances had been exchanged between 
himself and several of the crew. The captain 
comprehended the movement in a moment, ‘and 
calling the mate and the boy one side, he direct- 
ed them to go into the cabin and load his pistols 
carefully, and remarked to Charles : 

“ You can get through the cabin-bulkhead and 
crawl over the cargo, forward, can’t you ?” 

“ Yes, sir.’’ 

“ And are you willing to stake your life in this 
affair?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Then take two of my pistols and crawl for- 
ward, and ensconce yourself near that chest, and 
if any man approaches it, let him see your bark- 
ers ; shoot him, if he attempts to open it. Mr. 
Erving, you will stand by the forecastle compan- 
ion-way, after you have loaded your pistols ; 
your own judgment will tell you how to act. I 
will slip down and get my pistols as soon as you 
come on deck. Bill Smith will take the wheel, 
and our own men must stand by the sheets and 
braces. The first movement will tell us who are 
enemies.” 

All this had taken place in a very few mo- 
ments ; and in fifteen minutes from the time the 
sail was reported, Captain Watkins had arranged 
his method of procedure. As the brig shot 
ahead, the schooner had altered her course ac- 
cordingly, and was now about ten miles distant, 
about one point abaft the weather-beam, bearing 
down before a good stiff breeze. 


“ Stand by the lee braces—tacks and sheets— 
up with your helm—ease off the lee braces, fore 
and main sheets—ease off the tacks—haul in 
the weather-braces and aft with the sheets! Bear 
a hand, men, cheerily.” 

At the first order of the captain, nearly every 
hand had involuntarily sprang to their stations, 
but before the yards were squared, seven of them 
had left their stations and collected in the gang- 
way; but before any opposing movement was 
made, the brig was running off ten knots before 
the wind, with her yards well squared and both 
sheets aft. Mr. Johnson stepped up to the cap- 
tain, and remarked, in a somewhat agitated 
manner : 

“« What does all this mean, Captain Watkins ? 
I think I know that craft astern, and was in 
hopes you would have spoken her. Will you 
not heave to, till we can speak her?” 

“No, sir; I am going to run in for the land.” 

“Bat—” 

“I am captain here, sir, and shall do as I 
think best. Please keep your mouth shut.” 

At this moment one of the men in the gang- 
way sprang to u:s ain topsail halyard, and was 
about to draw his knife across the rope. The 
captain caught the movement, and quick as light- 
ning he drew a pistol and fired With a stifled 
groan the mutineer fell upon the deck, a corpse. 

This was the signal for a decisive movement. 
Johnson uttered an oath, and sprang forward, 
the remaining six following after him ; but he 
was met at the 
drew his pistol and fired. The ball passed 


through his left arm and staggered him; the 
others rushed by him; a second shot from the 
mate was more effective, and one of the-gang 
fell. Mr. Erving now caught up a handspike 
and attempted to beat them back, but he was 
soon overcome, and the whole gang rushed down 
the companion-way. 

Just as Mr. Johuson, who was the last to de- 
scend, disappeared below the forward companion- 
way, the boy Charles sprang up from the cabin, 
with his arms full of cutlasses and pistols, which 
he dropped on deck, ead instantly exclaimed : 

“ Forward, there, quick! Secure the com- 
panion-way! Spzing to the hatches and lock 
them down! By heavens! they’re in their own 
trap 

The captain saw the whole plan in a moment, 
and the forecastle was instantly secured against 
the egress of those below, and at the same time 
the hatches were bolted down, and the cabin 
bulkhead secured. Charles had fallen back ex- 
hausted as soon as he had uttered his hurried 
commands, and it was some minutes before he 
could speak. His unwonted exertions in behalf 
of the brig, together with the excitement of the 
occasion, was too much for one so young. But 
he was soon able to give an account of his pro- 
ceedings. Upon examination, he found that the 
chest was unlocked, and supposing that the mo- 
ment the villains found themselves discovered, 
would all rush for their arms, he had conceived 
the idea of removing the weapons and entrap- 
ping them, as has just been described. 

The schooner was evidently gaining on them, 
but not very fast. Captain Watkins knew that 
he was somewhere in the latitude of Charleston, 
and by running due west he would reach there 
before night, if the wind held good. The wind 
was now on the quarter—the brig’s best sailing 
point—and she had but little to fear from the 
schooner. The men in the hold cursed and 
swore furiously—all manner of evil things were 
threatened, though they enjoyed but very little 
opportunity of carrying their threats into execu- 
tion ; and in trath very little was to be feared, as 
all the arms were on deck, and the captain and 
his men were now by all odds the strongest 


party. 

At three o’clock the headlands were made, 
and the schooner soon after gave up the chase 
and hauled upon the wind. Before dark the 
brig was anchored in the harbor of Charleston ; 
and Mr. Johnson, together with his gang, was 
politely received by the authorities. Tha:“gen- 
tleman was at once recognized by the principai 
officer as an old acquaintance. 

Charles has since filled with credit many re- 
sponsible stations. The last we heard of him, 
he was commander of one of the magnificent 
steamers that plied between New Orleans and 
Mobile. 


THE FIG AT THE SOUTH. 


Of all the fruits cultivated in the South, the 
fig requires the least care and is one of the most 
productive and useful. South of the latitade of 
32 degrees, the fig tree Frags three crops a 
year, commencing in May and bearing till No- 
vember, but in central rgia we generally 

but two crops a year, unless the season is 
peculiarly favorable, the first or early crop being 
often ki by spring frosts. The figs are —s 
eaten directly from the tree, as soon as ripe, 
may be found in abundance upon the breaktast 
es of all lovers of fine fruit. The fig tree 
gon very freely from cuttings planted early in 
pe ann and will sometimes bear the first year, 
generally the second. It has ever been a source 
of surprise to us that the fig is not extensively 
cultivated and turned to more profitable account ; 
but this is not the only instance in which the 
Cin and generous gifts of nature are lav- 
oe We hear of gentlemen 
obile, upon the Gulf, who have planted 
én fe:eate with the intention of using the 
fruit as northern farmers apples—for the 
fattening hogs Southern 


Pitt died at his house on Putney Heath, near 
the spot where Canning and 

their duel, and in a 

his tamily or friends 
One, who was sincerely attached to him, hearing 
of his illness, rode from London to see him, Ar- 
riving at his house, he rang the be a = 
trance-gate, but no one came. Dismoynting, he 

made is way to the hall-door, and 
rang the bell, which no one answered. He then 
entered the house, wandered from room to room, 
till at last he discovered 


wages of his servants, and that ab- 
sconded, taking with them what they could.— 
Once a Week, 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
“EN AVANT.” 


BY JOHN W. DAY. 


** Peal forth the warrior-trumpet’s blast, 
Bid every standard wave! 

Awake, young soul! lo, rest is past— 
The dawn gleams o'er the wave, 
And far away the night clouds fly— 

Up, soul, and arm to do or die! 


“0, bright o’er history's rearward field, 
The golden watch-fires gleam ; 
And bright the hope the visions yield, 
That down the centuries stream— 
Fond childhood’s dream, proud manhood's power, 
And fame, that crowns our sunset hour. 


“ Awake, young soul! arise, arise! 
Death's quivering war-bolts fiy, 
And olden crests that swept the skies, 
Shattered and dust-crowned lie. 
On, ‘neath the future's conquering ray, 
Though fail the veterans in the fray!” 


0, who art thou, that thus would wake 
The storm in childhood’s sky? 
And bid the golden stairways break, 
Down which its angels fiy— 
As when to Israel's sight was given 
* The House of God,” * The Gate of Heaven?” 


“*My name is Manhood, and thy lot 
To follow where I lead; 
Up from the dust, where lowlings rot— 
On, though thy spirit bleed! 
For fame’s proud height no flowers may know— 
Sharp soaring where the whirlwinds blow!” 


But to my soul, Faith's angel voice 
Breathed like the wind-harp’s strain— 
“Youth, yet is left a holier choice— 
A power that shall sustain, 
When warrior crown and synod lore 
Lie wrecked on time's resounding shore! 


“ A softer power than youth’s hot rage, 
Or manhood's self-taught might, 
Twill discipline, from youth to age, 

And cheer in trial’s night, 
As breathed, in battle-morning’s shine, 
The Dorian reed down Sparta’s line!” 


0, may that charm the spirit thrill, 
As o'er life's wave we roam, 
Fearless to trust our Father's wiil, 
In calm, or storm-wreathed foam, 
Till fades earth’s coast-line, drear and dim, 
And Eden's lights in joy-tears swim! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE NOVICE OF QUEBEC. 
A TALE OF THE CANADA WILDERNESS. 


BY LIZZIE T. TURNER. 


“You’tt not have my niece, Pomeroy, 
though, I promise you that, without the dollars” 

“Pray may I have the young lady if I get the 
dollars ?” 

So spoke a rich Canadian concerning the dis- 
posal of his ward, and thus answered a well- 
built, lively native of Charleston. 

“ Why, as to that, Mr. Pomeroy,” replied the 
uncle, “I think I may safely say yes,” and he 
smiled very complacently ; “‘ but besides, I have 
some notion that Louisa will take the veil.” 

“ Take the veil !”” said the American, quickly ; 
“that is what she never shall. I'll go and talk 
to her.” 

“ Well, well, young man,” resumed Mr. Dal- 
ton, “but where are the dollars to come from ? 
Why, you’re not worth a quarter dollar at this 
moment ?” 

“ Softly, softly,” said the South Carolinian, 
“don’t think so hard of me; I can soon work it 
out.” 

“‘ Work it out ?” replied the Canadian ; “why, 
you know that there is scarcely a planter in your 
country who doesn’t borrow upon the faith of 
the forthcoming crops; you are smoking cigars 
and drinking sangaree all day long under your 
piazzas, instead of minding your business—work 
it out, indeed !” 

“I wonder when you will have done with 
your objections,” replied the American, coolly ; 
“for my own part, I shall set off directly to New 
York, and then take the Calypso on to 
Charleston.” 

“ The Calypso ?” 

“ Yes—surely you know—not hear of the 
Calypso !” returned Pomeroy. 

“ Why, you'll be drowned, likely as not, Mr. 
Pomeroy,” continued the inflexible merchant. 

“ Drowned !” was the contemptuous exclama- 
tion; “whoever heard of water drowning a 
goose 

“ Well, good-by, friend,” said the Canadian, 
stretching out his hand. “I hope you'll look 
sharp when you come back this way.” 


“Good-by, Mr. Dalton,” returned Pomeroy. 
“ Listen a minute, though ; I shall be back with 
ten thousand dollars—now I’m off for Charles- 
ton ; if I don’t suit myself there, you may hear 
of me in Georgia; if that wont do, I move 
along westward, for I detest Florida ; and rather 
than not have your niece, Mr. Dalton, I’ll start 
up the Mississippi in a steamboat, and then I 
don’t much care. The land is noble and the 
crops plentiful, and anybody may have the ter- 
ritory. So now I shall go and talk to Louisa 
about the veil.” 

“ And I must go after you,” cried the Cana- 
dian, hastening as well as he could in the rear of 
the nimble and care-despising young man. 

Nearly three years had passed away after this 
conversation, when it was currently reported in 
the circles of Quebec, that an interesting and 
lovely young lady was on the point of sacrificing 

“the world and retiring, her novitiate being com- 
pleted, to the neighboring convent. There was 
an unusual bustle among the gossips upon this 
important occasion, and it was not long before 
the niece of Mr. Dalton was singled out by uni- 
versal assent as the intended “ bride of heas en.” 


And not only was this approaching solemnity 
discussed in ballrooms and at dinner-parties, 
but the whole city also rung with expressions 
of curiosity and commiseration, for it rarely 
happens in Canada that a young woman takes 
the religious vows unless her charms have lost 
their day, and the tide of fortune has left her 
without a cheering helpmate. Such things will 
sometimes take place through resentment or 
caprice, but they are most unaccustomed sights. 

No wonder then that the rumor went rapidly 
abroad ; that the habitant, with his wife and 
chubby children, shouid startle at the news ; that 
he should snatch his everlasting pipe from his 
mouth, draw down his bonnet rouge, and Jengthen 
still more his lean and meagre visage. The very 
eariole drivers, wont to speed their calashes to 
many joyous marriages, espoused the cause with 
zeal, and coveted in their hearts to overturn the 
churl of an uncle, for Mr. Dalton had, naturally 
enough, incurred general blame. 

At length the morning arrived when the white 
veil, the emblem of probation, was to be ex- 
changed for the darker head-dress, which shuts 
out the victim from worldly smiles and cares 
forever. There was no loitering—the imposing 
preparations went forward with freezing accu- 
racy. The superior of the convent led the pro- 
cession, the nuns succeeded according to their 
order, and lastly came a lady clad in the white 
dress of the novitiate. 

All eyes were fixed upon her, accents of pity 
burst forth on all sides, and many tears flowed 
freely for one so young, and yet so early doomed 
to solitude. The crowd would have gladly 
stayed the group, but this was not the march of 
a criminal to the place of execution, for whom 
delay might gain a chance reprieve; the cause 
was without hope, and the cortege moved on. 

The bishop was in attendance at the chapel 
robed in his lordly garments, and prepared to 
begin the ceremony. Beneath, on the sacred 
floor, were newly-gathered flowers and evergreens, 
strewed by the novices, and in front was the al- 
tar where Louisa, according to the rites of Rome, 
was to be wedded to her Saviour. 

There was a dead pause. The bishop drew 
aside the uncle of the devoted, as if to ascertain 
more particularly the certainty of her consent. 
The conference was prolonged, and many of the 
neighboring spectators indulged a distant hope 
from this delay. 

“ But are you quite sure, quite satisfied?” the 
prelate was heard to ask, pointedly, of the 
wealthy Canadian. 

“Mauch more of late, my lord,” said the 
merchant. 

“‘ And her property ?” continued the bishop. 

“ Her little means ?” 

“Her rather ample means, Mr. Dalton,”’ re- 
turned the prelate, with a searching smile, “ will 
bo—” 

‘Mine, of course,” replied the uncle, with a 
faltering accent; “but what then? the will is 
free.” 

The bishop bowed, but again returned the 
inquiry. 

“She has a dear friend, sir, at least, so report 
Says.” 

“She had, my lord,” replied the Canadian, 
“ but all worldly affections are now sacrificed to 
the cause of God.” 

“There is no doubt, then,” observed the 
bishop ; “ but these things are not usual with us.” 
And the kind-hearted man bent a scrutinizing 


eye upon his companion as he slowly uttered 
these last words. 

“ Think of her noviciate, my lord,” returned 
the merchant. 

The bishop retired, with dignity, and took his 
station at the altar. It was evident that no 
charge had taken place. The charge was now 
delivered to the future nun, and she, in her turn, 
repeated her profession ; but, at this moment, 
Mr. Dalton was so much agitated that it was 
generally thought he had relented at the last 
moment. 

The organ, however, struck up, and the dress 
of the order was calmly placed upon the table by 
the prelate, who advanced to take off the sign of 
the noviciate and replace it with the black veil. 
The white cloak, the belt, the beads, the brush 
steeped in the holy water, lay ready to his hand. 
The high mass, with the consecrated wafer, the 
tinkling of the bells, the incense and sacrifice, 
waited only for the investiture of the destined 
nun. The bishop slowly withdrew the white 
covering from the brow of the maiden, and was 
raising the deeper shroud with sober ceremony, 
when the uncle uttered a cry and seized the altar 
for support. 

“ It isnot myniece,” he exclaimed, in a husky 
voice ; and half fainting, was borne from the 
chapel. 

“ Sister Cicely,” said the prelate, turning to 
the supposed Louisa with a serious and fearful 
gaze, “ what does this mean ?” 

“T personated the novice upon this occasion,” 
said the nun thus appealed to, “out of compas- 
sion for her sorrow. Iam willing to submit to 
the penance of holy mother church.” 

She raised her beautiful eyes to heaven, and 
an air of resignation sat on her roseless but 
exquisite countenance. 

“We shall see to that hereafter,” replied the 
bishop; “ but where is the novice ?” 

“She has fled—fied to the woods,” said the 
nun, a slight flush, perhaps of triumph, over- 
spreading her face. 

There needed no more. The ecclesiastical 
dignitaries instantly retired; the procession 
moved hastily and in disorder towards the con- 
vent. The people burst forth in tamultuous ac- 
clamations, and blessed the sinning daughter 
who had risked so much; the whole city was in 
motion, though there were some who whispered 
that the track of the pathless wilderness would be 
more fatal than the sealing pageant of the Roman 
faith. 

We need hardly say that the uncle had no 


t sooner heard the news, than he ordered a vig- 


ilant and unceasing search. The heart of the 
merchant, indeed, had smitten him, and he 
vowed, while the multitude without were ex- 
ecrating his name, that if his niece should be 
again restored to him, herself and her affections 
should thenceforth be free. Torn by doubt, dis- 
may and remorse, he sought the secrecy of his 
chamber, while the eager Frenchman, the patient 
Briton, and eagle-eyed Indian set forth with one 
common zeal to redeem the fugitive. 

Louisa, shuddering at the near prospect of ut- 
ter seclusion, had indeed accepted the offer of 
her friend, Sister Cicely, and at the moment 
when the representative of the pontiff was lifting 
the holy vestments, she was gathering the wild 
fruits which lay beneath her feet, and though 
pinched by want, was still rejoicing in her liberty. 
She had fled in the direction of Les Trois Ri- 
vieres, and although a friendly shelter was af- 
forded her on the first night of her travel, the 
curiosity with which she was regarded alarmed 
and agitated her. The next was a bright and 
cheery morning, and Louisa, refreshed by the 
kindness of ker hostess, strayed unconsciously 
into the lofty forest, which towered behind the 
house. The love of freedom still glowed within 
her breast, and she rambled on amid the dusky 
shades thoughtful of but one thing—that she had 
escaped the withering seclusion of her convent 
cell. 

But the most buoyant hours fled along too 
swiftly, and the most exalting passion which can 
glow within the human heart soon wanes, and 
yields to sadder destinies. Hunger reminded 
the wanderer that it was time to seek again the 
dwelling-place of man; but though the wild 
strawberry might decoy the careless foot within 
the groves, the pine, the oak, the chestnut en- 
twine there those giant arms which cloud the 
beams of day, and mock the sight which strives 
to peer beyond their fastnesses. 

It grew very dull for poor Louisa. In that 
dark wilderness no sweet notes of woodland 
birds sound from above, no cheerful robin sings 


the parting lay of evening, nor sprightly linnet 
pours his song. Redbreasts, indeed, there are, 
and thrushes and wrens too, but their music is 
mournful, and the cadences sorrowful. Night at 
length came on, and it was vain to hope for de- 
liverance from the mazes of the forest. The 
brightest morning could have shown no path 
which the traveller could have trodden with hope. 
A bed of leaves in a deserted hut was Louisa’s 
refuge, and the scanty and scattered fruit her 
sole sustenance ; but even yet, her soul, chasten- 
ed by the austerities of the Carmelites, did not 
yield to the terrors of her condition. Had she 
known on this night that the skilfal pioneers of 
the woods, who had been sent in quest of her, 
had returned in despair, for her journey had 
been far and rapid, her spirit might indeed have 
cherished the bitterness which is without hope. 

Morning came, and the sun once more mount- 
ed on high and overtopped the loftiest pines ; 
once again, as time rolled on, the brilliant rays 
declined, and the girl yet lived, unharmed in- 
deed by bear or wolf, yet patiently abiding the 
death her reason told her must soon wind up the 
scene. But we must turn from the dismal spot. 

It chanced, about this time, that a tribe of 
American Indians had set up their wigwams in 
the outskirts of these gloomy wastes. A large 
party had assembled towards evening, and fires 
were blazing in every tent. Here was a group 
devouring their dried salt fish; and there one 
might see numerous squaws, with their children, 
eating bullock’s-head soup, a dainty dish they 
had procured from the cheap shop of some house 
in the neighboring city of Quebec. 

When all were satisfied, the calabash sounded, 
and the dance began by the light of the birch- 
bark and fir cones. It was the dance of peace, 
differing widely from the war-step, the grim fore- 
runner of the whoop, the tomahawk and the 
scalp. Slowly burnt the torches as the musician 
hummed his tune and shook his calabash, and the 
crowded dance went on with varied tread and 
gesture. But not so sparingly did the fuming 
liquor flow, the special gift of the chief. From 
his vast kettle he replenished each glass, gave it 
round to the men in the ring as they sprang nim- 
bly by, and to each pretty squaw who chose to 
taste the nectar. 

On went the dance without a check, and the 
wary chief stored the remnant of the liquor in 
his tent. And now the amusement had been 
going on for some hours, and the loud yell of 
joy had gone forth without ceasing, and the 
swarthy limbs of the Indians began to totter un- 
der the influence of the steeping juices they had 
swallowed, when a lightsome youth, armed with 
a rifle, came bounding in among the multitude. 
His frank countenance bespoke a welcome for 
him ; he leaned his gun against a tree, and be- 
fore he could speak his wishes, the hospitable 
chief had grasped his hand. 

“‘ Pretty considerable lot of room,” exclaimed 
the southerner, for a somewhat sallow visage, 
tanned by the climate, pepper and burnt brandy, 
proclaimed him such. “ I’ve lost my way com- 
ing from Charleston, must be near Quebec. I 
went by sea, and have come back by land.” 

The chief contrived to find an interpreter, and 
assured him of his welcome, and of his near 
neighborhood to Quebec. 

“I loved a beautiful girl in that city some 
years ago, and here I am to claim her,” said the 
traveller, whom sundry steaming glasses had 
roused beyond the usual flow of even American 
talk. The chief began to rally his guest upon 
his wealth. 

“ Scarce a quarter in my pocket—that’s what 
I can promis® you,” said the American. 

The Indian was curious to know how his in- 
tended uncle would receive him at Quebec; and 
the reader needs hardly to be informed that the 
visitor of the encampment was no other than 
Pomeroy. 

“ That is what I cannot tell,” replied the guest, 
whose coolness attracted the especial wonder of 
the chief. ‘‘ But what have we here ?” cried Pom- 
eroy ; “‘a woman, all in white, too!” 

A girl, apparently worn by fatigue, now stag- 
gered towards the spot where the chief and Pom- 
eroy sat, and instantly sank upon the ground. 

“Tt is not, it cannot be Louisa,” exclaimed 
the youth, gazing on the pale features before him, 
“and yet it must be.” 

He knelt by the side of the stranger, while the 
cordial efforts of the friendly tribe were united 
to revive her. 

“That voice calls me back to life,” she said, , 
at length, as the American was pouring forth his 
prayers that she might yet be spared. 
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“Then you are the same girl, unchanged, 
whom my soul has loved?’ And Pomeroy 
clasped his hands in almost frantic ecstacy. 

‘But how came she in this place, and in this 
condition ?” 

He almost instinctively looked towards his rifle 
as he spoke, and for a moment suspicion of the 
Indians crossed his mind. But Louisa Dalton 
soon gained strength enough to tell her simple 
story, and to explain how the shoutings of the 
dance had reached her in her desolate retreat ; 
how her heart throbbed between hope and fear ; 
how she at length went desperately forth to trust 
the strangers or to perish. 

And what were the feelings of the Canadian 
when he saw his niece again, and in safety! 
What could he have set in array against the 
pleasures of that moment! He would scarcely 
hear the self accusing story of Pomeroy ; how, 
at first, he had got a better “pitch” afterwards, 
and at last determined to go in search of his 
bride without the certainty of a hundred dollars. 

It did not signify to Mr. Dalton; he had 
learned a serious lesson; his heart and purse 
opened lavishly at once; there was enough for 
all. He gave the young couple his blessing, 
promised to surrender his niece’s fortune, and 
never repented when his first transports were 
moderated. 

The bishop matried them (the same prelate 
who was to have fulfilled the ceremony of se- 
clusion), and whatever his ideas of monastic 
virtue might have been, a satisfaction beyond all 
guile yleamed on his countenance at these 
nuptials, which shed honor on the man, because 
it was true to nature. 


>» 


VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS. 


Ig is quite a delusion to suppose that the char- 
acter of the general face of the country in Eng- 
land affords peculiar facilities for defence, and 
particularly for “ harassing an enemy by an armed 
population and irregulars.”” The roads are abun- 
dant and good, so that combined movements 
may be regulated in an endless variety; the 
hedge-rows, from which so much advantage is 
expected for defence, afford no real obstacles, but 
would act as a screen to those movements; all 
this is decidedly in favor of the well organized 
army. ‘he columns of the enemy would be 
brought to bear on the direction that their gen- 
eral thought most desirable, and would penetrate 
with the greatest ease through the scattered lines 
of irregulars. Even supposing the latter knew 
where the attack would be made, and accumu- 
lated their forces there, the regular troops, in ad- 
dition to their superiority as soldiers, can, by 
their compact order, always actually bring 

ter numbers into action, within a limited 
ront, than their opponents; thus they would 
make their passage through, and appearing in the 
rear of the broken, intervening masses, would 
throw them into utter panic and confusion—so 
much for the front: no subsequent attacks upon 
the flank and rear of disciplined troops, who 
have been so far successful, would be possible ; 
it is some time before the dispersed and alarmed 
bodies that have had their first confidence and 
hopes crushed, can be collected for acting in this 
manner; flying corps are left to counteract them, 
in force regulated according to the necessity of 
the case ; these are supported, from time to time, 
by the reinforcements on their way to join the 
army in front, and thus would make effective oc- 
casional impression. A few military executions 
on persons and property of offending districts 
(a system always adopted in war against an 
armed population), would add greatly towards 
freeing the invader from these annoyances.— Sir 


John Burgoyne. 


SILK. 


Fears are entertained that the silk-worms will 
soon become extinct. Disease has marked them 
for her own, and they are going the way of men, 
who go to the worms. These adorners of beauty 
would be sadly nissed, and silk would become as 
much an article of laxury as now the rarest 
descriptions of laces, until that too should pass 
away. Why not? Madeira is one of the lost 
luxuries, and in a few years some Dives or other 
will swallow the last glass of it, with a sigh, 


which will not be half so deeply drawn as that | 


which he will exhale when he shall want a drop 
of water to cool his tongue, and when he will 
think a quart of “the limpid droppings of the 
virgin fount,” with a féw lamps of Wenham in 
it, worth all the Madeira that is ever made by a 
southern sun. Raw silk has been sold for more 
than its weight in gold, and such may again be 
its price, if the cocoons should become obsolete. 
And why should they not become so, as well as 
the Tyrian dye? The earth will have to return 
to the pinnes de mer, the silk-worms of the sea. 
Ladies of this generation can console themselves 
with the thought that silk can scarcely become 
very scarce until they shall be dust, dead as the 
silk-worms themselves. The Phoenicians used 
to “extend” silks after they had been woven by 
the Chinese. “ The silks which had been closely 
woven in China,” says the historian, “were 
sometimes unravelled by the Phcenician women, 
and the previous materials were multiplied by a 
looser texture, and the intermixture of linen 
threads.” — Traveller 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
1 KNEW THEE ERE I SAW THEE. 


“BY AMEND. 
I knew thee ere I saw thee,— 
Thy spirit pure and bright 
Had often hovered near me, 
And filled my soul with light. 


I knew thee ere I saw thee,— 
Thy sunny soul had shone, 

In rays of heavenly beauty, 
Around my pathway lone. 


It cheered my gloomy moments, 
It checked my spirit wild; 

I felt as if an angel 
From heaven upon me smiled. 


I read thy thoughts enraptured, 
I saw their Eden glow, 

I knew that aught so stainless 
From purest fount must tlow. 


I longed to see the being 
That gave those beauties birth, 
And thought some wandering angel 
Lad kindly stooped to earth. 


I saw, and did not know thee,— 
No angel form was thine, 
And I was vainly seeking 
To find‘a form divine. 


I saw, and soon I knew thee,— 
I knew thou wert the same, 

When through their brilliant windows 
The spirit flashes came. 


Thou wert not fair, but lovely, 
And thus I see thee now, 

Love gleaming in thy glances, 
And laurels on thy brow. 


And yet those beauteous laurels 
Ne’er shade thy spirit mild, 

For in thy humble meekuees 
Thou seem’st a very child. 


I know thee, and I see thee, 
Thy silvery tones I hear; 
Where’er ov earth I wander 
I feel that thou art near. 


STORY OF AN OLD SETTLER. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Tue snows of many winters have left their 
whiteness upon my head, but many events of 
the war are still fresh in my memory. During 
the long and bloody struggle for independence 
I was compelled to witness many horrors. I had 
seen old men with gray hairs murdered in cold 
blood, the young man of twenty summers strick- 
en down in a moment by the ruthless foe; and 
helpless women and children tomahawked and 
scalped without remorse. Those were troublous 
times, and their very remembrance makes me 
shudder. I was young then, and both able and 
willing to meet the sturdy sons of the forest in 
fight. My father was one of the early settlers of 
the Kennebec. I was the oldest of four sons. 
Before the commencement of the war, my father 
had built him a cabin quite comfortable enough 
for his purpose, and commenced clearing—con- 
verting the savage wilderness td a garden, to 
teem with corn and grain. I and my brothers 
of course assisted him in his labors. The war 
broke out the second year after our settlement 
on the Kennebec. At first we apprehended but 
little danger from the savages, as they had hith- 
erto manifested a friendly disposition. But we 
were soon conscious of our danger. The Indians 
commenced their depredations upon the white 
settlers. Tales of bloodshed were daily borne 
to our ears. We went to our daily labor with 
our weapons in our hands. At the close of a 
summer day we were seated in our comfortable 
cabin as usual. A knocking was heard at the 
door. My mother turned pale, and looked at 
my father, as if entreating him not to open it 
until he was certain who was without. I imme- 
diately acted upon this hint, and stepping softly 
to the entry, was enabled to reconnoitre the 
premises through a small crevice. My mother's 
fears were not without foundation. An athletic 
savage stood at the door. His face was painted 
in the most hideous manner. Instead of undo- 
ing the fastenings, I proceeded to add to their 
strength. I reported the discovery I had made. 

“ Bat one, did you say ?”’ said my father. 

“ Only one,” I replied. 

“ Now see what you can discover on the other 
side of the cabin.” 

I did so, and to my surprise saw three more 
of the rascals crouched like serpents in the grass. 
I reported this also. 

The knocking continued until it became furi- 


ous. My father of course turned a deaf ear to 
his entreaties for admission. Finding that arti- 
fice would not answer, he was joined by his 
comrades, and together they madea more furious 
attack upon the door. In truth we were but 
little alarmed, for there were only four of the 
savages, and we felt able to contend with them. 
The fact was, they supposed that the male mem- 
bers of the family had not yet returned from 
work ; consequently they had only to deal with 
females. The savages now brought a large stick 
of wood, and with their united strength used it 
as a battering-ram. This plan promised to be 
successful. The door began to yield. In the cabin 
were three loaded muskets. They were already in 
hands skilled in their use. We knew a disagree- 
able surprise was in store for our foes, and this 
knowledge gave us strength and courage. The 
door yielded, and they rushed in. Poor fellows, 
it was the last rush that three of them ever made, 
for they fell dead upon the threshold, beneath 
our well-directed fire. The fourth one fled in 
consternation. We pursued him far into the for- 
est, but he was swift of fuot, and baffled pursuit. 

“He will bring down more of the red fiends 
upon us,” said my father, wiping the perspira- 
tion from his brow. 

Indeed the escape of the Indian was extremely 
unfortunate. Afver this we were kept in contin- 
ual alarm. We were fired at in the fields by un- 
seen toes, and were obliged to take the greatest 
precaution to guard against surprises by night. 
One of the Indians slain was a brother to him 
who was so fortunate as to escape, and we knew 
that to avenge his death would henceforth be the 
great object of his life. 

Once we were attacked in the middle of the 
night. After a hard fight, we succeeded in driv- 
ing them away with the loss of several of their 
number. 

Finding our position growing more critical 
every day, we began to think about leaving our 
solitary cabin, and seeking some white settlement. 
Before our dwelling was the stump of a tree 
which had been broken off by a strong wind 
about four feet from the ground. This stump 
was hollow. One morning, as my father opened 
the door to go to his work, I heard the report of 
a gun, and almost immediately another, while 
simultaneously with the first report a ball struck 
the chimney near me. I ran to the door. 

“Go look in that hollow stump,” said my 
father. 

I did so, and to my astonishment saw an In- 
dian in the agonies of death. I recognized him 
instantly as the one who had made his escape. 
He had secreted himself there during the night, 
in order to shoot my father as he left his cabin. 
Fortunately his aim was bad. The ball passed 
within an inch of his intended victim’s head. 

Before he had time to make his escape, he re- 
ceived the contents of my father’s rifle. With 
our united strength we dragged him forth. He 
sang his death-song and died. We now relin- 
quished the idea of leaving our home, thinking 
that after this event we might live in compara- 
tive safety. 


Soon after this I joined the ranks of my coun-— 


trymen, encountered much hardship, and saw 
real service. It so happened, once upon a time, 
that I was sent out on a scouting party. In our 
zeal, we went so far that we were obliged to pass 
the night from camp. There was no dwelling 
near, and we were in the vicinity of our savage 
foes, whose cunning we had reason to dread. 
We made arrangements to pass the night as 
follows : 

We were in a small “clearing,” which had 
been made before the war broke out, and 
afterwards abandoned as untenable on account 
of the ar Near the middle of this 
was the trunk of a large tree which had been 
blown down, and whose roots had taken from 
the soil whereon they grew an enormous quantity 
of earth. I placed myself on one side of this 
rampart of earth, and my friend on the other, 
with the understanding that we should watch each 
other during the night. 5 

By making a small opening through this natu- 
rai fortification, I was enabled to thrust my gun 
through and watch the approach of an enemy 
towards my friend, and he by a similar operation 
could do the same favor for me. 

The night was not very dark, and objects 
could be seen at a considerable distance. Hav- 
ing arranged matters in this manner, we felt but 
litle apprehension in regard to a surprise. The 
hours rolled on. I felt very sleepy, and hardly 
able to keep my eyes open. 


About midnight my attention was arrested by 


a bush which I did not recollect seeing in the 


early part of the night. At first I gave little 
heed to so slight a circumstance, but at length 
began to fancy that it came neare:. Still I 
strove to persuade myself that the appearance 
was to be attributed to my eyes, rather than real- 
ity. After watching it for a half hour longer, I 
could no longer doubt that the bush was in mo- 
tion. I waited with breathless anxiety until it 
was within gunshot. Taking deliberate aim, I 
fired into the bush. It fell instantly, and I heard 
a heavy groan. 

“« What have you done ?”’ said my companion. 

“‘ We will see in the morning,” I replied 

We kept our position until sunrise, for fear of 
a surprise. Upon examination, we found the 
body of a stout Indian lying in a pool of coagu- 
lated blood under the bush. He had taken this 
method to reconnoitre. As it happened, it 
proved fatal to him and his purpose. I have 
passed through many scenes, but I never shall 
forget the hollow stump and the moving bush. 


FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLAR PEARL. 

The Shah of Persia has in his possession the 
famous pearl found at Catifa, in Arabia, and 
bought by Tavernier, originally, for this enor- 
mous sum. It is pear shaped and without blem- 
ish, and from two to three inches in length. In 
the present day of oyster discovery, and with a 

ssibility that a branch of the Long Island 
amily may be the “bivalve mollusk,” contain- 
ing the occasional pearl, it may be weil to refresh 
our memory as to how these children of the sea 
are cradled. A pearl is a small concretion which 
is formed within the hard envelope of a shell-fish, 
but particularly in what is called the mother-of- 
pearl oyster, but is larger, being usually about 
three inches in diameter. The pearls are most 
commonly contained in the shell, but sometimes 
they are found in the thickest and most fleshy 
parts of the oyster. A single oyster will fre- 
quently contain several pearls ; and it is on rec- 
ord that dne has been known to contain one 
hundred and fifty. The pearl itself is sup- 
posed to belthe result of some accidental deposit 
or extravasation of the liquor secreted by the an- 
imal in the gradual enlargement of its shell— 
very small in the first instance, but increased by 
successive layers of pearly matter. The forma- 
tion of the pearl has, however, embarrassed both 
ancient and modern naturalists to explain, and 
has given occasion to a number of very curious 
hypotheses..—Nutional Intelligencer. 


THE DECIMAL SYSTEM. 

Sir John Bowring, in a speech recently deliv- 
ered in England, strongly upheld the superiority 
of the decimal system, which has just been re- 
jected by a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, the idea of simplifying the calculating 


processes of the country being an innovation 


that their fossilized natures could not bear to 
think of. Sir John says the Chinese, that in- 
tensely practical people, reckon everything by 
the decimal system, which is a great facilitator of 
education. ‘Ihe adoption of this mathod has 
enabled thousands of women to be employed in 
France, Germany, Holland and Italy. Almost 
every country that has made a certain progress 
in civilization, has adopted this system. He re- 
marked that 600,000,000 of the human race em- 
ployed it, and there wa: no instance on record 
where it had been introduced and afterwards 
abandoned. He had traversed the Philippine 
Islands lately ; the decimal system had been in- 
troduced there three years ago, and was consid- 
ered a great benefit.— Boston Journal. 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MAGAZINE 
PRESENT CIRCULATION, 116,000! 


T should be known to every family in the United 

States, that for ONE DOLLAR, sent to our address 
a first class, elegantly illustrated, and entirely original 
Maaazing, may be had for a whole year. It is beauti- 
fully printed on clear white paper, with new type, and 
each number contains over one hundred pages of reading 
matter and illustrations, making twelve hundred poses n 
year, or two large volumes for ONE DOLLAR. Postage 
eighteen cents a year. By far the cheapest publication 
in the world! 


DOLLAR. < 
WHAT IT WILL Do. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU’S. DOLLAR HONTHLY. 
(0 There are one hundred pages of reading matter 
in each number of “ Ballou’s Dellar Monthly.” 
(> Sixteen pages of fine and ofthe printed illus- 


trations are given in each number of the 

(O> Two pages of finely executed, origi humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. 

(7 Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 
annum, for the unprecedented price of one dollar! 

(> If is ‘just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family cirele. 

(> In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 

(> It is carefully edited by My. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen — experience on the Boston press. 


voted to news, tales, #, stories of the sea, 
discoveries, miscellany, wit au 
(O> Each number containe o; articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 
(O> Though published but four years, it has reached 
the extraordinary circulation of 116,000 ! 
Any person enclosing one dollar to proprietor, 
ine for one year. 


as below, shall receive the 
Monthly are sent one 


Six copies of Ballou’s 
year for five dollars. 
Now is the time to subscribe, as volume eleven is juat 
t to commence. 
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M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 3 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Nass 
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“LA COMETE,” 
THE NEW FRENCH GUNBOAT. 
The new French gunboat “ La 
Comete (the Comet),” which is 
now attracting great attention in 
France, is accurately represented 
in the accompanying engraving. 
She is a beautiful craft, strong 
and elegant. Her extreme le 
is about 136 feet, with 28 t 
beam, and she draws a little over 
seven feetof water. Her bottom 
is flat, and has two false keels, 
which will enable her to sit up- 
right when aground. She has 
five port-holes on each side, and 
can carry guns of the heaviest 
calibre, while her deck and be- 
tween decks accommodations are 
amply sufficient for 1200 men. 
Her engine, of medium pressure, 
isnominally of 120 horses’ power, 
and her speed about eleven knots. 
Her constructor, Mr. Arman, of 
Bordeaux, has obtained these re- 
sults by employing in building 
her a combination of wood and 
iron, in which he has already 
been successful. In spite of 
the weight of her chains, anchors 
and machinery, the draught is 
very light. She was built at Bor- 
deaux, at Mr. Arman’s shipyard, 
an immense establishment. The 
which the French have 
made in naval architecture 
within a few , is truly extra- 
ordinary, and the English have 
been forced into admiration of 
the beauty and strength of their 
ships-of-war. It remains to be 
t their ships as well as 
would indicate © opportunity of | 
their skill may not long be ee” Unless 
signs fail, “there is thunder in the air.” The 
tone of the French press has of late been quite 
hostile to “ perfidious Albion,” and the “ mistress 
of the seas ” may yet have to prove her title. 


ROSA BONHEUR’S HORSE FAIR. 

We have so frequently noticed the career of 
Malle. Bonheur, that our readers must be famil- 
iar with her name and history, and will therefore 
welcome with pleasure the accompanying engrav- 
ing of her famous “‘ Horse Fair,” which is known 


wherever art is 7 . It was first exhib- 
ited in London, where its success was brilliant. 
The critics of the London Atheneum thus spoke 
of the picture on its first appearance : 

“The composition—a confused procession of 
horses, ridden, driven, and led by grooms as di- 
verse as the quadrupeds—has an ease, a vigor, 
and variety nothing short of masterly. The 
absence of trical effect or trick in arrange- 
ment is remarkable ; not merely as betokening 
perfect knowledge of the subject treated, but as 
producing an effect of reality which is worth its 
weight in gold, when the reality does not become 

i long line of trees crossing the 
canvass a8 und, and only broken by the 
group to the right straggling up the bank, might 

meaner hands have given the picture a formal 
and unpleasant air. force with which the 
animals are touched—the spirit, motion, noise of 
the troo likewise wonderful; if even the 
sex of the painter is laid out of the question. 


The tone of coloring is lower and more lurid 
than we altogether like. It may be objected too, 
that forcible as is the entire work, certain of the 
objects, especially in the lower portions of the 
picture, are not sufficiently detached from each 
other, owing to Mdlle. Bonheur’s predilections 
in shadow and demi-tint. This has been ex- 
plained to us on the hypothesis of the dust 
caused by so much rapid and violent motion— 
but we are apt to question pictures needing ex- 
planation. Malle. Bonheur’s dappled grays have 
the force and splendor of Rubens. Nor are her 
human beings neglected; to instance only one 
among the many figures—the rider, whose braw- 
ny and bared arm is hardly sufficient to rein in 
his horse, may challenge our own Sir Edwin, 
when he is most athletic is some hunting piece. 
What faults there may be in this picture, in 
short, are faults of excess, of affluence, of irre- 
sistible power—not of deficiency.” 

This picture was purchased by a gentleman 
residing at Hoboken, N. Y., for, we believe, 
$10,000, and we had the pleasure of seeing it 
during a visit to New York. It is difficult to 
believe it the work of a lady—so bold is the con- 
ception, drawing and handling. Every touch of 
the pencil is in the right place, and every touch 
is vigorous. There is no pettiness in the hand- 
ling—vigor, commanding power characterize the 
whole of it. The horses are all stout Normans, 
for Mdlle. Bonheur has no predilection for the 
pampered, artificially-bred horses—the dandies 
of the stable and the ring. Nature, force, en- 
ergy—these are the qualities she loves. 


“LA COMET,” FRENCH STEAM GUNBOAT. . 


THE ONLY FREE MAN. 
No rascally comparative insults a 


or 
thinks of ae purses with him. He is ‘not 


in the scale of comparison. He is not under the 
measure of property. He confessedly hath none, 
— | more than a dog or a sheep. No one twit- 
teth him of pride, or upbraideth him with mock 
humility. None jostle with him for the wall, or 
_ quarrels for precedency. No wealthy neigh- 
r seeketh to eject him from his tenement. No 
man sues him. No man goes to law with him. 
If I were not the independent gentleman that I 
am, rather than I would be a retainer to the 
great, a led captain, or a poor relation, I would 
choose out of the delicacy and true greatness of 
my mind to be a beggar. Rags, which are the 
reproach of poverty, are the beggar’s robes and 
ceful insignia of his profession, his tenure, 

is fall dress, the suit in which he is expected to 
show himself in public. He is never out of the 
fashion, or limpeth awkwardly behind it. He is 
not required to put on cous mourning. He 
weareth all colors, fearing none. He is the only 
man in the world who is not obliged to study ap- 
pearances, The ups and downs of the world 
ee ager him no longer. The price of stock or 
affecteth him not. The fluctuations of 
icultural or commercial prosperity toucheth 
him not, or at worst change bis customers. He 
is not expected to become bail or surety for any 
one. Noman troubleth him with questioning 
his religion or politics, and so he escapes rigor- 
ous scrutiny. He is the only free man in the 


STILLNESS IN THE COUNTRY. 
Nothing marks the 
from the city to the country so 
much as the absence of grinding 
noises. The country is never si- 
lent. But its sounds are 
distinct, and, as it were, articu- 
late. The grinding of wheels in 
paved streets, the clash and din 
of half a million men, mingling. 
forming a grand body of 
which, however harsh and dis- 
sonant to those near by, becomes 
at a little distance softened, 


= and almost endless. The direc- 
; tion of the wind we infiu- 
ences the sound. the air 
is moist, and the wind west, the 
city sends a roar across like the 
incessant break of surf upon the 
ocean shore. But with an east- 
erly wind, the murmar is scarcely 
greater, and almost as soft, as 
winds moving gently in forests. 
But itis not simply sound that 
actsupon us. There isa jar, an 
incessant tremor, that affects one 
more or less, according to the 
state of his nerves. And in leav- 
ing the city by rail cars, the roar 
and jar of the — answer Poa 
in keeping w 
= the city undll you 
destination. Once removed 
m all these sound-making 
agencies, and one is conscious of 
an almost new atmosphere. 
Single sounds come through the 
air as arrows fly, but do not fill 
it. The crowing of a cock, the 
cawing of a crow, the roll of a 
chance = and the patter of horses’ feet— 
these, one by one, rise into the air to stir it, and 
sink back again leaving it without a ripple. For 
a time this both excites and soothes. During the 
wakening hours the very stillness plays upon 
your imagination with impunity. You feel*how 
still itis. You murmur to yourself, “‘O, how 
quiet ! how tranquil!” Ona side-hill, with a wide 
look-out, upon a rock, or under its shade, you 
lie for the hour stupid in the bath of stillness. 
The wings of birds that fly past you are audible. 
A leaf falling ona leaf reports itself. The squeak 
of field-mice, in their petty synods, the frolic and 
bark of squirrels, become very prominent sounds. 
I cannot say that such scenes are favorable to 
thought. It is fancy that moves quickest then. 
It is a nourishing of the sentiments and feelings. 
We said that country silence is also soo ing- 
Let the few first nights’ sleep bear witness ! 
the first place men’s habits right themselves. We 
dine at noon, not at sundown. We take tea in 
the broad —< the sun. And, by nine o’clock, 
the evening become very late, and we nod 
and yawn, and drop off to bed. You look out 
first, to see if all is right. The moon has it all her 
own way up there. here is not a breath of 
wind. The leaves hold as still as if they did not 
know how to swing and quiver. The cricket is 
singing. The whippoorwill stirs up fond remem- 
brances. Some dog lets off a , as if he had 


pulled the trigger by accident, then shuts his 
muzzle, and leaves the great round heavens al- 
most empty of sound. Ah, these 

nights, full of unwakening sleep !-H. W. 


coun 
Beecher, 
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—\ == round, and almost musical. Thus, 
= = = \ York sounds its diapason, vast 
= 
| | | 
| 
| ‘universe.—Charles Lamb. | 


PLAN OF THE PUBLIC GARDEN. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of our enter- 
prising neighbor of the “Evening Gazette,” for 
whom it was expressly drawn and engraved, for 
the accompanying representation of the plan for 
the improvement of our Public Garden, which 
has received the approval of the city council. 
The plan was drawn by Mr. George T. Meacham, 
of the architectural of Woodcock & Mea- 
cham, and the engraving was executed by 
Messrs. Kilburn & he Gazette says: 

“The report which we append has received 
the endorsement of both branches of the city 
council, and applications for Dimon y for the 
work are already being handed in, and so far as 

icable the work will be pushed forward the 
present season. It is intended to have an orna- 
mental gateway in Charles Street, opening to a 
broad avenue leading across the six-acre pond to 
be formed in the centre, to the large —_ 
square upon Arlington Street. The bridge 
across the pond will be a very tasty affair, and 

from bank to bank at a sufficient elevation 
to admit of an archway for pedestrians by a cir- 
cuitous path leading down by the western bank 
of the pond. The pond is irregularly shaped, 
and upon the northern side a point projecting 
from the eastern bank is made the site of an ar- 
bor, the balance for which is found in a fountain 
in the centre of the southern division of the 
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proved, is as follows :—The subject of the im- 
provement of the Public Garden has long been 
one of great interest to the mass of our citizens. 
No definite plan has heretofore been agreed upon 
by the city council, and as long as there were 
— in the government who, honestly, no 
oubt, thought this spot should be laid out 
—s sold for house lots, it was found difficult to 
in appropriations for the purpose of laying it 
out for a pleasure ground, to all our citizens. 
But by the adoption of the Act of the i 
ture of 1859, by so large a majority of the voters 
of Boston, to keep this tract of land open forall 
future time, it becomes the duty of the govern- 
ment to act in the matter of putting it in such a 
condition that it shall no longer be an eyesore, 
but shall be made, as it is capable of being, one 
of the attractions of our city to all who may 
visit us from abroad, as well as for ourselves. 
While other cities have expended, and are now 
expending, large sums of money for the improve- 
ment of public grounds, Boston has done but 
little in this direction. The area of our city is 
too small to allow the laying out of large tracts 
of land for Public Parks, and it behooves us to 
improve the small portions that are left to us for 


such x 

“Nearly all of the more important towns of 
Europe have places set apart for the amusement 
and healthful exercise of the people. Their num- 


ing out a public at Fairmount, on the banks 
of the Schuylkill. 
ve mon, and a o! 
small dimensions, which were laid out ori inally 
for the improvement of the city lands in their vi- 
or- 
der of the Foard of the on 
the Common were instructed to report a plan and 
estimates for the improvement of the Public 
Garden ; and to do so, they advertised for plans, 
offering a premium for the one which should be 
by the committee. Several plans were 
made and submitted, and the committee unani- 


pt or 
ves from any im- 
partiality in their selection. The 
in 


more in the end. The location is a 
very fine one for improvement. It is near the 
Common, within a stone’s throw of salt water, 
ble to our citizens 
be selected. If the 


While other cities are i fabulous 
amounts in the improvement of 8, squares, 
lens and les, what should we do? 
‘o be behi: in these matters would not only be 
discreditable to our city, but possibly injarious 


“to our commercial , and in direct 
a vest majority of the 
citizens. 


Something has been said of the iety of 
asking contributions from the people in the vicin- 
ity of the Garden. It would seem to be proper 
that those who are especially benefited should 
contribute to this end, and committee have 
mo reason to sup that there would be any 
backwardness on this point. But itis thought by 
many most expedient that the city should adopt 
a plan and take the initiatory steps before taking 
contributions from any one. Hereafter, in car- 
rying out the details of the plan, the question as 
to making them more or less expensive may be 
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\ 
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pond. On either side of the entrance to the av- 
enue on Charles Street, two small buildings are 
to be placed, intended respectively for the occu- 
pation of ladies and gentlemen. There are en- 
trances also to the garden from the corners of 
——— and Beacon Streets, entering upon paths 
ing to the pond. On Beacon Street the 
green hou-e will remain as at present; on the 
posite portion, Boylston Street, a spa- 
cious play-ground for children is set off, with a 
pavilion containing a drinking-fountain. Two 
entrances admit to the public square on a level 
fiom Arlington Street. This square, which 
is assigned (‘) as the site for the new City Hall, 
is eleva d above the garden, and is approached 
by steps. On each side a site is indicated for a 
statue, and the plans of flower beds and ftoun- 
tains appear in graceful appositeness. Upon all 
the varied paths are pla seats, and dunki 
fountains appear at regular intervals. The han 
of the architect having traced these plans, the 
taste of the gardener will be required to reduce 
the beautiful theory to practice, and make it all 
that it should be. The pond will be lined with 
stones up to the high water line, above which the 


banks will be sloped to a harmonious bevel and 
sodded, and shru be allowed to grow there- 
on as picturesquely as may be.” 


The report of Committee appointed 
tember 29, 1859, recently presented —e 


PLAN OF THE IMPROVEMENTS TO BE MADE IN THE BOSTON PUBLIC GARDEN. 


ublic pleasure grounds to all populations. 
he nt aren grounds in and about London 
comprise over 6000 acres, including St. James 
Park, Green Park, Hyde Park, Kensington Gar- 
dens, lying contiguous, and containing 764 acres. 
Among the parks of Europe may be men- 
tioned the Pheenix Park, in Dublin, containing 
2000 acres; Birkenhead Park, near Liverpool, of 
about 500 acres; the Gardens of Versailles, 
about 3000 acres in extent; and the Bois de 
Bou , near Paris, containing 2158 acres. 
The ~ in Berlin, contains over 200 
acres ; the , in Vienna, about 1500 acres ; 
the English Gardens, in Munich, about 500 
acres.” Madrid, Havana and Mexico have each 
their large promenades 

In our country, New York is now laying out 
its great Central Park, 723 71-100 acres, at a cost 
land alone of $5,444,369.90. This is 
ieved to be the largest sum ever expended in 
purchase of land for a public park. In the im- 
provement of the grounds, up to January | of 
the present year, the sum of $583,369.27 had 
been expended, $4250 having been paid as pre- 
miums for plans for the execation of the work. 
pe og is also moving in the matter of a pub- 
lic park. Philadelphia, though having more 
public squares than any other city in this coun- 
try, has under consideration the project for lay- 


at $26,000, but it will be observed that no esti- 
mate is made for granite curbstone around the 
pond, which should be there, and would 
create an additional expense of $2000. 

That something should be done with the Public 
Garden seems to be universally admitted. This 
space is now by law dedicated to public use for- 


ever. No building, —— for horticaltural pur- 
poses or for a City l, can ever be erected 
upon it. 


—— = the uncertainty as to the 
precise tenor by which the spot was , and the 
uses to which it might be put, there have been diffi- 
culties in the way of its improvement, which were 
serious impediments to doing anything of akind 
which would be a credit to the city. Bat now, 
since all questions of title are settled, since it is 
for public purposes alone, there is no longer an 
excuse for delay. It le very certain that the 
people of the city are in favor of a judicious ex- 
iture in this direction. The vote of the cit- 
izens in favor of reserving the land for public 
uses was carried with a unanimity unexampled 
on any similar occasion, less than one hun- 
dred votes being recorded in opposition to the 


measure. 

As to the improvement to be made, it 
should be such as will be a credit to the city For 
the city to attempt any cheap improvement, 
would not only be discreditable, but would prove 


determined by the amount subscribed by those 
living in the neighborhood. Therefore the city 
should begin the improvement without making a 
condition that others subscribe in the onset; as 
with such a condition the object in view 
might be defeated. Nor is a course digni- 
fied or proper on the of a great and wealthy 
corporation like the city of Boston, and it might 
tend to the adoption of a plan which would 
please those who subscribed, and might not suit 
the public at large. Anything that would have 

ublic | jen is the property 
ple of Boston, and the whole people. Austieg 
which tends to limit its use, or deprive the whole 
= of all its benefits of light and air, and the 
ull enjoyment of all it contains, at all suitable 
times and occasions, will be a direct infri 
ment on the rights and privileges of the public. 
The committee are of opinion that if the plan 
submitted is adopted and carrried out, the city of 
Boston will have a Public Garden which 
may well be proud of, its details containing all 
the rece alluded to in the foregoing 
remarks. 


council in the passage of the order relat- 
ing to this subject, as amended by that branch, Sep- 
tember 29, 1859. 
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and our successors ae certainly disregard all 
that we do, and the money expended would be ; 
which they now submit for the approval of the i 
city council; and they would here state that j 
of the plan, and would desire that the city coun- 4 
cil } 
case it should ever eem visadie to raise | a 
such a structure on the Public Garden. The | q 
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A NEW ENTERPRISE: 


THE WELCOME GUENST.. 


This is the title of a mew and brilliant family 
paper which will be issued by the subscriber on 
the first day of January next. It is intended, as 
its mame indicates, for the Home Circie, and 
its individuality will consist in its forming just 
such a journal as any father, brother, or friend 
would introduce to the fireside. It will be 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the 
mammoth size, will afford a vast amount of en- 
tertaining reading. No continued stories will be 
introduced, nor advertisements admitted ; so that 
the object of the greatest variety and complete- 
ness will be attained. It will be printed in that 
convenient and favorite shape, the Fot1o Form, 
presenting in each number thirty-two large 
columns of original and really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING, 


This new journal will be full to the brim each 
week of finely written stories, sketches, adven- 
tures, biographies of eminent men and of fa- 
mous women, prose and poetic gems, all that is 
worthy of note in the foreign and domestic news, 
gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new 
books, and wit and humor, forming a most cap- 
tivating weekly melange. The plan of its issue, 
which has been long perfecting, will render it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, cast and west. It will 
be entirely neutral in politics, and all sectional 
and sectarian matters, preferring to make itself a 
Wevcome Guest to each and all, rather than to 
indulge in jarring discussions. No vulgar word 
or line will ever sully its fair pages, which will 


address themselves to the best taste, £3. appre- 


of every ong, respects it will be 
an 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being trom original plans, in- 
tended to introduce to the public a corps of NEW 
AND BRILLIANT WRITERS ; and it will follow the 
leadof no other journa. that is published. It 
will present @ chaste anu elegant heading, and be 
printed upon heavy, fine white paper, on a rich, 
clear font of type, cast expressly for it. Thus 
forming of 


Che Welcome Guest, 


a charming visitor for any family in the land. 
In the editorial conduct of the paper, a corps of 
lady contributors has been organized, as well as 
several sterling writers of the other sex; and it 
is promised that no weekly journal in the world 
shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the univer- 
sal interest of each successive issue. 


Owning one of the oldest and largest newspa- 
per establishments in the United States, the sub- 
scriber possesses unlimited facilities which ensure 
the completeness and excellence of this new 
weekly journal. 


TERM?:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One Sunscaiser, $2.00 
Two Sopscamers, . 800 
Six Sussorisers, 8.09 


Twetve Supscrivers, (and one to the getter-up of the 
club), . 216.0 


SINGLE COPIES FOUR CENTS. 


Tae Wevoome Guesr and Tat Frac or ovr Union 


will be sent together for $3 a year. 
M. M. BALLOU, 
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Enquirer.—The Crusaders and pilgrims journeying to 
the Holy Land, affixed a scallop shell to some portion 
of their dress, to indicate that they had crossed the sea 
in pursuit of their pious purpose; for scallops were 
found in abundance on the shores of Palestine. Those 
who survived the perils of the undertaking, preserved 
this emblem as an armorial distinction, still to be found 
in the heraldic quarterings of many Eoglisb-and other 
families of ancient descent. 

Miss G. D., Brooklyn, N. Y —Madame de Genlis, before 

, ber marriage, was called the Countess de Laney. She 
was a canoness at the age of four years. 

Pus.icus —A controversy is at this moment going on in 
the Portuguese newspapers about the propriety of 
erecting a statue to the poet Camoens. Strange to say, 
there is not a single statue erected to Camoens through- 
out the length and breadth of Portugal, and yet he is 
the only poet of the nation that enjoys a European 
celebrity. 

Hyciene.—There are four millions of people in France 
who eat no bread. eat chestnuts, and some other 
kinds of vegetables. The people of Ireland, for a loug 
time, subsisted mainly on potatoes. These facts prove 
not only that there are large numbers in civilized coun- 
tries who do not raise their own bread, but an equally 
~ pee fact,—that they have not the means of buy- 

ng it. 

Critic.—Some persons prefer Troyon to Rosa Bonheur as 
an animal painter. 

Querist —Few persons have any idea of the annual ex- 
pense attending the repairs of railroads. In England, 
for instance, no less than thirty thousand tons of iron 
are required every year for the necessary repairs of the 
tracks on the different roads. Twenty millions of 
wooden sleepers are replaced annually, useless from 
decay. This item alone requires the felling of three 
hundred thousand trees, occupying five thousand 
acres of land. 

Mrs. RK. C , Montreal —Sir John (then lieutenant) Frank- 
lin sailed for the first time on an exploring expedition 
to the Arctic regions iu 1808; he sailed on a second 
expedition in 1825; and on the last on the 23d of May, 


1845. 

Youne America circumference of the earth is 
estimated at about twenty-four thousand miles. The 
number of volcanic mountains are five hundred and 
fifty-nine. The greatest projectile power of any of 
these volcanoes, which we have read of, is that of one 
which ejected to a distance of nine miles masses of 
rock thirty tons in weight. 

Mepicus.—The natives of India so well know the sanitary 
Te of salt, that they have applied the want of 
t to express the greatest evi] that can befall their fel- 
low-creatures. 
an Indian's curse. 


. 
THE. 4sTRIANS IN ITALY. 


~ those persons who imagine that the severe 
punishment received by the Austrians at the 
hands of the French and Sardinians in Italy, has 
produced any change in their policy with regard 
to those Italians yet subject to their sway, had 
better dismiss the illusion as soon as possible. 
Advices from Venetia, the credibility of which 
we are not at liberty to doubt, inform us that 
the state of affairs in that unhappy province is as 
deplorable as possible. Austria has proclaimed, 
and foreign journals have repeated, that from the 
lst of October military tribunals ceased to oper- 
ate, and the state of siege was raised. This is 
true; but it is no less true that Austria has cre- 
ated a special tribunal for Venetia for political 
offences, decreeing that these offences shall be 
tried exclusively by this tribunal, holding its seat 
in Venice. For judges, Austria has selected 
men, without regard to gapability, solely for their 
attachment to Austria. Of course these men are 
hated by the citizens at large, and prejudiced 
against them. The tribunal is a secret one; 
there is no publicity to the debates, and no guar- 
anty for the production of witnesses ; the accus- 
ed are given up tothe exparte judges who sit 
with closed doors. When we remember the lat- 
itude given by Austrian courts to the definition 
of “political offences,” we conjecture what in- 
justice this secret tribunal will commit under the 
guise of law. It is a revival of the tribunals of 
the dark ages. 

Taxes continue to be heaped on the shoulders 
of the Venetians to an insupportable extent. 
Prayers for abatement are unheeded, and it is 
said that the imposts of the past four months 
‘consume the whole yearly income of the real 
estate assessed. Misery and ruin stare the unhap- 
py Venetians in the face. All the public schools 
are either closed or turned into barracks, only 
those professors and teachers being retained on 
salary who have become partizans of Austria. 
As a natural consequence of this state of things, 
those who are able to leave fly the city and prov- 
ince as if both were plague-smitten, and many 
hamlets are inhabited only by old men, women 
and children. All hope of mercy from Austria is 
gone—an iron tyranny weighs upon the length 
and breadth of the land. 

These facts must stimulate the people of other 
parts of Italy to perseverance in their efforts to 
secure rulers free from all suspicion of Austrian 


** May you get no salt,” is the form of | 


blood or sympathy. None of the old expelled 
ralers, the pets and tools of Austria, can hope to 
win their thrones again, without wading through 
a sea of blood ; and neithert he honeyed words of 
Napoleon or the worthless promises of aristo- 
cratic dukes can henceforth cozen the Italians. 
They have the sympathies of freemen through- 
out the world, and their cordial godspeed in the 
path of independence. 


A NEW ENTERPRISE. 

It will be seen that we announce to-day the 
plan of a new weekly journal, which will be is- 
sued on the first of January, entitled The Wel- 
come Guest, a title which we mean shall be sig- 
nificant of its character in each issue. We have 
long been engaged in perfecting the work, and, 
bringing not alone to bear ample resources of 
various minds, talent, and mechanical facilities, 
but also large experience in the business, we do 
not fear to promise our readers something supe- 
rior to anything we have accomplished in the 
newspaper line. We are determined that the 
new paper shall be choice, original, and vastly 
attractive, introducing many new and brilliant 
writers, whose articles have never before ap- 


‘peared in our publications, embracing many 


varied and charming features. It will contain 
even more reading matter than the “Pictorial,” 
and each article will be the product of a highly- 
cultivated and able pen. In short, Zhe Welcome 
Guest shall be a gem of the first water, and make 
for itself an enviable and unequalled reputation. 
CARD-.TABLE COMPASSION, 

“So, Miss Hector died this morning of a con- 
sumption! She was no more than seventeen—a 
fine girl!” “Ah! is she dead? Poor thing! 
What’s trumps?” ‘“ The man is dead, my dear, 
whom we employed to clear the mouth of that 
well behind the house, and which he fell into—” 
“Ishe? I thought he would not recover. Play 
a spade, ma’am.” ‘“ There were upwards of a 
thousand killed in the last engagemer: in the 
East Indies. How.iany childless parents are 

2% dif sorrow!” Ah, many indeed! That odd 
trick is ours.” “The captain is now reduced to 
such poverty, that I am told it would be charity 
to send his family a joint of meat.” “ That’s 
hard; I have nota heart, indeed sir.” ‘‘ He fell 
on his head, and has been delirious ever since— 
and the physicians have no hope that he will re- 
cover his reason.” “QO, I recollect, he rode 
against somebody. Play a spade, if you please.” 
“The prospect to the poor at present is poor in- 
deed—there will be a powerful appeal to the feel- 
ings of the rich.” “Yes; one really gives so 
much in charity. I'll bet you a crown on the 
best club.” “ Pray, ma’am, have you heard of 
the dreadful accident that has happened to 
Mrs. ——?” “What, her son drowned? O, 
yes. You are eight, you can call.” “ George, 
ma’am, George, I am sorry to say, put an end to 
his life last Tuesday.” ‘You don’t say so. I 
had two honors in my own hand.” ‘“ Yes—and 
as misfortunes never come alone, his mother and 
sister are in a state of distraction.” “ Dear 
me, that’s bad—single, double and the rub!” 
[Exeunt counting their money.] 


Tae Boston Musrum.—The steady and 
large success of this place of public amusement 
from week to week, month to month, and year 
to year, is significant of its admirable manage- 
ment. What would Boston do without its Mu- 
seum? Without Warren? Without such a 
manager and discreet caterer for its intelligent 
amusement as Mr. Kimball ? 


A Boox ror tur Szason.—J. E. Tilton & 
Co. have published a volume from the pen of 
Jane G. Austin, entitled “Fairy Dreams, or 
Wanderings in Elf-Land.” It is illustrated by 
Billings. 


» 


How 1s 1T?—A little boy being told that three 
yards of cloth when wet would shrink one-quar- 
ter of a yard, asked: “ Well, then, if you should 
wet a quarter of a yard, would there be any left?”’ 


LonGitupInaL.—Heber Kimball, one of the 
Mormon elders, recently defined longitude to be 
“a straight line west of London.” 


Heart-Renpinc.—One of our exchanges 
thus heads a news item. If it is “‘ heart-rend- 
ing,” you had better keep still about it. 


Opp —That rivers should be so full just where 
they empty themselves, isn’t it? 


ABOUT HOLIDAY GIFTS. 

We have a word to say about this matter to 
the readers of our journal. The season is fast 
approaching in which we are accustomed to 
loosen our “ purse-strings,” and gladden the 
hearts of our families and friends with presents. 
To obtain a gift which shall be both instructive 
and amusing for the little folks, requires but a 
trifling amount of thought for the judicious pa- 
rent—and the facilities are extensive, as a visit 
to the numerous stores will demonstrate—but 
what will most please my wife, daughter, or fe- 
male friend, is perhaps a question requiring more 
reflection and judgment. An endeavor to assist 
the hesitating is the object of this article, and if 
the present we suggest does not meet the wishes 
of a majority of ladies at the present time, then 
our judgment is sadly at fault. Itis a “ Sewing 
Machine,” by which we mean, of course, one 
worthy of the name, and which really, by its per- 
fect operation, dispenses with the labor of hand 
sewing. The gentleman—be he husband, father 
or friend—who presents such an instrument to a 
lady for a Christmas or New Year’s gift, in our 
humble opinion, bestows a souvenir at once 
fascinating in the extreme,«usefal and ornamental ; 
for a prettier piece of furniture for a lady’s bou- 
doir, than a mahogany or black walnut cabinet, 
disclosing when opened an instrament so indis- 
pensable, can hardly be found. And now, reader 
of ours, if your taste coincides with us as to 
the most appropriate and acceptable, as well as 
elegant, gift to your lady friend, at this time, 
we will state for your information, as to where such 
an instrament may be had, that we, some months 
since, after a personal examination of the differ- 
ent Sewing Machines now before the public, de- 
cided upon and obtained for our family use one 
of Messrs. Ladd, Webster & Co.’s elegant Cabi- 
net Machines, and have had it in almost constant 
use since its reception. We have before, and 
over our own signature, commended this machine 
to public notice, believing that if iis an eyual, 
-it hag no superior, in every excellence which per- 
tains to the Sewing Machine in a perfect state. 


Oxx Dottar.—Now is the time to subscribe 
for Ballou’s Dollar Monthly, as volume eleven is 
just about to commence. Five years have elapsed 
since this Magazine was first issued, each year 
adding to its beauty and intrinsic excellence, un- 
til it is admitted to be by far the cheapest publi- 
cation in the world! No such work could be 
afforded for a dollar a year, were it not for the 
immense edition which is printed. Each number 
contains over one hundred pages of original mat- 
ter, besides many fine illustrations, and a series 
of laugh-provoking engravings at the elose of 
each monthly issue. The whole forms two vol- 
umes ot six hundred pages each, or taelve hundred 
pages per annum for one dollar! Enclose us the 
money and receive a copy by return of mail, and 
for a whole year. 


BroncuiaL Trocnes.— We are personally 
conversant with the excellence of these well- 
known Bronchial Troches, and are knowing to 
many instances of their remarkable success when 
adopted by public speakers and vocalists in this 
vicinity. This fact, testified to by sach men as 
Henry Ward Beecher and Edwin H. Chapin, 
whose vocal powers are in more demand before 
the American public, than any other half dozen 
lecturers known to us, presents itself to all per- 
sons suffering under any bronchial or throat 
trouble with the most pertinent force. 


Gotp.—For the first ten months of the pres- 
ent year the export of gold and bullion from New 
York was $63,270,614. From that port the ex- 
port of gold this year exceeds that of domestic 
produce upwards of $15,000,000. 


+ > 


A Querstion.—“ Eras in the world’s progress” 
are so common, that one may be reasonably 
looked for every week. But who ever reckons 
errors in the world’s progress ? 

A Swet..—The coronation of George 
IV. cost $1,190,000. His dress alone cost about 
$120,000. 


Man’s Hanpitwork.—A pound of crude iron 
costs four cents, but by labor its value for watch 
springs increases to $2000. 


» 


Tuose Szats.—These wonderfully docile an- 
imals, at the Aquarial Gardens, Bromfield Street, 
are the town wonder just now. 


Visrtors.—Oar city hotels are thronged. 
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BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID. 

The following notice of this excellent article 
we clip from the “ Daily Bee ” of this city, and 
cheerfully endorse what it says. The Hyperion 
Fluid has long since attained to a “ Domestic 
Institution,” and its gentlemanly proprietor is 
too well known in this community to require a 


personal compliment : 

Hyperion Harr Drs, ete. 
Our readers and the public generally are un- 
doubtedly familiar with the articles which have 
been put into the market by Mr. William Bogle, 
202 Washington Street. irst in point of fame 
and popularity is his Hyrer1on FLu1p, a pre- 

aration for the hair, which is without a superior, 
if an equal, anywhere, and which has incited a 
thousand and one imitations—a fact of itself in- 
dicative of superior merit. The Hyperion is 
popular on both sides of the Atlantic, and is in- 
dispensable to all well-supplied toilets. Next is 
his Harr Dye, which has received medals, dt 
plomas, and other recognitions of merit, and 
which has also had to contend with hosts of base 
imitations. This preparation, unlike most others, 
contains nothing injurious either to the hair or 
skin, and can be safely and efficiently employed, 
as itis by thousands daily. His Harr Work, 
of various kinds, is also among the very best, 
no less than his head-dresses, gosmetics, per- 
fumery, fancy articles, etc. In fact, this Bazaar 
is one of the lion places of the city, and is the 
constant resort of the best toilet-disposed people, 
in town and out. Whatever is obtained at this 
establishment may be relied upon as the best. 
The articles prep by himself are the best of 
the best ; and his Hyperion Fluid and Hair Dye 
are so in an especial sense. 


> 


DICTATION TO HEIRS. 

The papers at the South recently reported the 
death of an opulent citizen who prescribed in his 
will that his male heirs should belong to the 
Democratic party. A letter from Italy reports 
a similar case, as follows: “A few days ago a 
wealthy gentleman, Alessandro de Marchi, died 
at Padua, leaving behind him two sons and 
three daughters. When the local judge opened 
his testament it was found that the Paduan 
gentleman had left his fortune to his natural 
heirs on the express condition that they should 
forfeit it if ever they accepted office under the 
Austrian government, or should his daughters 
marry any person connected in any way with 
the loathsome foreign rule.” 


Eastern Civiiization.—A contrast between 
the accounts given by ancient and modern vis- 
itors to Palestine reveals that the change on the 
industrial and social habits of the people of the 
Holy Land is very striking. Notwithstanding all 
that has been said as to men of the East being 
so devoted to old ways, that they are in their 
habits all but identical with those who lived in 
the days of Moses, and of David, many things 
are stated by recent travellers which show that 
Western thought, politics, and, generally, West- 
ern civilization, have greatly influenced the so- 
called immovable East. 


A povustine Docror.—Dr. James Hamilton | 


was sent for once in great haste by Lady P——, 
to see a little favorite monkey, which was almost 
suffocated with its morning feed. When the 
doctor entered the room he saw only his lady- 
ship, her young son (a lad of ten years old, who 
was most absurdly dressed,) and his patient. 
Looking at each of the two latter, he said coldly 
to Lady P., “‘ My lady, which is the monkey ?” 


“Tue Deatu Tovucn.”—This is the title of 
a most vivid and intensely interesting novelette 
now publishing in Zhe Flag of our Union. For 
sale at all of the periodical depots at four cents 
per copy. - 


A Sorar Woman.—An article in the last 
number of the Home Journal describes Madame 
Le Vert as a “ solar woman, drawing after her a 
firmament of planets.” 


Batuinc.—We doubt whether there exists a 
more effectual preventive of disease of every 
kind, and a greater promoter of good health at 
all times, than the practice of bathing. 


PracticaL Joxina.—The refuge for the 
destitute of wit, who have no power of joking 
any other way. 


4 > 


Tue Secret or Yourn.—A lady never 
knows how young she looks, until she has had 
her portrait painted. 


We haven't seen any story late- 
ly of “canine ‘ws 


A SHREWD TRICK. 

The Parisian rogues are among the most in- 
genious to be found. The following is one of 
the tricks formerly practised alike by women and 
by men. One of a party enters a restaurant, and 
dines either alone or in company with a confed- 
erate. During the meals, he conveys one or 
more pieces of plate under the table, fixing it 
there with wax with which he is provided for the 
purpose. Should the garcons or the master miss 
any of his spoons, he is in no danger, and may 
offer himself to be searched with perfect security. 
He is allowed to depart, but shortly after an ac- 
complice enters, orders his dish, seating himself 
at the same table, whence he contrives to remove 
the secreted articles. A case occurred some time 
back where the restaurateur, suspecting the trick, 
suffered the first party to retire, after apologising 
to him for having had him searched. He, how- 
ever, secretly sent for a detective in plain clothes, 
and bade him keep his eye upon that particular 
table. Presently after the departare of the 
“ grin-chisseurs,” the confederate entered, seated 
himself at the table in question, and, while tak- 
ing his “ potage,” began his work, little dream- 
ing that the peaceable-looking citoyen opposite, 
with his back turned, was watching every move- 
ment in the looking-glass, through a hole in the 
newspaper he held before his face, and was ap- 
pearing to read. No sooner had the last fork 
been transferred to his pocket, than up jumped 
the detective ; there was nothing to be done, the 
property was found on him, and off he was 
marched to take his dessert in another locality. 


DEATH DRAMATIZED. 

A prose drama has just appeared in the 
French and German languages, with the title 
of “ Death,” yet its leading object is to show 
that in the universe there is no death. The 
scene is laid in Norway—the time the summer 
of 1856. The chief interest of the drama is 
centered on the heroine, who is shot by her lover 
to save her from the effects of hydrophobia. 
The man then commits suicide by stabbing him- 
self. The London Critic says: “ It is a singu- 
lar productién, and by no” means deficient in 
power and interest. Probably, however, it is 
the first time in dramatic achievements that the 
bite of a mad dog formed the theme and far- 
nished the catastrophe.” 


Querry.—Have you the dyspepsia, the asthma, 
the liver complaint, or do you suffer from general 
debility? Does your food distress you after eat- 
ing? Do you suffer from nervous irritation, low 
spirits, or ennui? There is a sure and pleasant 
remedy for each and all of these; you must not 
suffer any longer. Take the Oxygenated Bitters, 
and you will at once realize a magic-like relief; 
and having tested this remarkable agent, you 
will recommend it to every one of your friends 
who suffers in a like manner. No medicine now 
before the public has challenged so large a degree 
of attention, or been more thoroughly proved by 
use. 


» 


> 


Tur Reason way.—A boy of six the other 
day broke out very abruptly with, “ Father, 
what makes negroes black ?”’ Father tried to ex- 
plain the supposed reasons to suit his compre- 
hension, and in the course of his remarks, said 
that they were descendants of Ham, one of the 
sons of Noah. Georgie pondered awhile, and at 
last brightening up, he said, very gravely, ‘‘ Was 
it smoked ham, father ?”’ 


Increasinc.—Between seven and eight thou- 
sand volumes have been added to the Boston 
Public Library during the year 1859, besides 
many valuable pamphlets. 


Tue Turr.—Upwards of thirteen handred 
race-horses ran in England, Scotland and Wales 
during the last season, and nearly one hundred 
and fifty in Ireland. . 


+ 


ComrensaTion.—Fortune is more equally 
balanced after all, than half the world think it ; 
to the rich it gives fear—to the poor, hope. 

True Economy.—Check no man who builds 
castles in the air. The Keep of such a castle 
costs nothing. 


A Frencn Breaxrast.—Two salt-cellars 
and a muffin. 


Fuss.—The idle man’s business. - 


CAapsive Gatherings. 


A lodge of Sons of Malta has been organized 
in Hartford. 
Thomas Sully, of Philadelphia, proposes to pass 
the winter in Savannah. 
Cropsey, at last dates, was at the Isle of Wight, 
busily transcribing the coast scenery. 


Anna Mary Howitt, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam and Mary Howitt, has been married to 
Alaric Alfred Watts. 


The Putnam Phalanx military company of 
Hartford, Ct., have raised $25,000 to 8 build- 
ing an armory. 

A grateful client, who had gained an impor- 
tant cause, recently bequeathed his lawye:, M. 
St. Laurens, of Paris, 400,000f—$80,000. 


The New Orleans papers estimate the losses 
by firein that city this year to have been one 
million seven hundred thousand dollars. 


Thirteen rascals recently escaped from the 
Rochester jail, Monroe county, N. Y., after lock- 
ing up She jailor in a cell. 

A little daughter of Mr. Edwin Shepard, of 
Lowell, got a bean into her throat, and choked 
to death assistance could be obtained. 


Lippincott, of Philadelphia, has purchased the 
copyright of the Prescott histories, and will, 
hereafter, be the exclusive publisher of these val- 
uable works. 

New MSS. of 's writings, contain- 
ing sketches of his journey in Holland in 1743, 
and several of his mystical speculations, have 
been discovered in Stockholm. 

A Mr. Well, a resident of New Orleans, has 
just retarned home from England, where he dis- 

of a patent for fish-hooks, of his own in- 
vention, for $25,000. A profitable speculation. 


A Washington letter asserts that Postmaster 
General Holt has completed his calculations for 
the last fiscal year, and ascertains that his re- 
trenchments exceed by a fraction the sum of 
$1,000,000. 

The entire armament of all the United States 
national vessels amount to 3301 guns, divided 
thus: Liners, 872; frigates, 500; sloops, 426 ; 
steamers, 464; brigs 16; and all others, 23 
guns. 

An advertisement for a brass fender appeared 
in the Providence Journul lately. A man in 
Massachusetts wrote that he had had six _ 
experience as a brass founder, and wished to know 
if that was what the advertisement meant. 


At the Police Court in Hartford, lately, James 
Cosgrove was sentenced to prison for forty days 
for getting drunk. “Say thirrity, yer honor,” 
suggested Mr. Cosgrove; “ thirrity deays is long 
enoagh to get the drunk out of anny man.” 

A Frankfort letter announces the arrest of a 
professor of theology at the University of Leip- 
sic, under an accusation of having abstracted a 
great number of valuable manuscripts from the 
library of the academy. 

The new monster charch for the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher is to be erected during next year 
at Brooklyn, covering twelve city lots of 25 by 
100 feet each. It is intended to faPish sittings 
for six thousand persons, and giving all an op- 
portunity to see and hear. 

Louis Spohr, the German composer, died at 
Cassel on the 22d of October, aged seventy-six 

. He was born at Gandersheim, in Bruns- 
wick, in 1783. Of his works the best known, 
besides his minor compositions, were Faustus, 
Jessonda, Zelmire and Azor, and the oratorio 
Last Things. 

The Natchez Courier states that that city is in- 
fested with so many suspicious characters, that 
it has become necessary to strengthen the police. 
Incendiarisms have been attempted, and frequent 
rows and disturbances have occurred under the 
hill, which alarms the order-loving citizens of the 
Bluff City. 

The Todd Grenadiers of Willi is 
composed of giants. The company paraded one 
day lately seventy guns, not one of them 
under six feet in height. The pioneers ranged 
above six feet three, the — being six feet 
six in height. The standard-bearer was six feet 
seven and a half inches high, and the target- 
bearer, a portly colored man, rising six feet three 
inches. 

A young lady of Edgefield, S. C., recently at- 
tended a family soiree as ‘“‘ The Evening News.” 
One who was there describes her dress (made 
entirely of newspapers) as being decidedly 
unique very beautiful. It is said to have 
presented by candlelight a resemblance to the 
richest brocade, so skilfal and tasteful were the 
arrangements of its columns. 


The government of Peru has entered ino a 
contract with Dr. Edward Cullen for the intro- 
duction of twenty-five thousand Irish emigrants. 
The principal stipulations are that the emigrants 
shall renounce allegiance to their government, 
and must become Peruvian citizens. The gov- 
ernment of Peru has to pay their sea p e, 
and every colonist is to have about nine English 
acres of land. 

A new method of swindling has been tried 
quite successtully in Philadelphia. The honey 
is extracted from the comb, and the cells filled 
with —_ As sugar can be bought for ten cents 
a pound, and honey is worth twenty-five to thirty 
cents, the to clear to twen- 
ty cents a pound by operation. This 8 
better than soaking beans, a plan that has Bech 
practised tor some time by the hucksters. 


Sands of Gold, 


-++. Syllables govern the world.— Coke. 

.+.. Reason will become sooner or later 
worthier of its name.—De Boufflers. 

+++. Things have not so much a value in 
themselves as a value attached to them —Bovee. 

++. Our t glory consists not in never 
falling, but in rising every time we fall.— 
Goldsmith. 


.... Bad taste is a species of bad morals. A 
conscientious man will not grossly offend in this 
way.— Bovee. 


-... Creation lies before us like a glorious 
rainbow ; the sun that made it lies behind us, 
hidden from us.— Carlyle. 


.... As to be perfectly just is an attribute of 
the Divine nature, to be so to the utmost of our 
abilities is the glory of man.— Addison. 

..+. Man has created by writing an artificial 
memory, more faithful, more durable, more cred- 
ible than natural memory.—De Boufflers. 


.... There are two kinds of ambition, that 
which has a specific object—the ambition of prac- 
tical men—and that which is general—the ambi- 
tion of dreamers.— Bovee. 


-+.. Glory is safe when it is deserved ; it is 
not so with popularity; one lasts like a mosaic, 
the other is effaced like a crayon drawing.—De 
Boufflers. 


..+. Men, in honoring greatness by erecting 
to it monuments, do not pay greatness a debt in 
fall of all demands, so much as acknowledge 
their continuing obligation to it.—Jerrold. 

It is much more easy to inspire a passion 
than a faith. Were beauty but as soliciious of 
the one as of the other object, she need never 
fear that her myrtles will change to willows.— 
W. G. Simms. 


.++» We love peace, as we abhor pusillanim- 
ity; but not peace at any price. There is a 
peace more destructive of the manhood of living 
man than war is destructive of his material body. 
Chains are worse than bayonets.— Jerrold. 

could make two ears of 
or two grass, to grow upon a spot o 
ground where only one grew before, would de- 
serve better of mankind, and do more essential 
service to his coumtry, than the whole race of 
politicians put together.— Dean Swift. 

in the conviction of our own feeble- 
ness that we acqaire our first and best impres- 
sions of the might and majesty of God. That 
we still defy the one and offend the other, is only 
a that we are even weaker than we our- 

ves believe.— W. G. Simms. 


Soker’s Wudget. 


Many things said at the bar seem like emana- 
tions from Punch. 

One ought to have dates at one’s finger ends, 
seeing they grow upon the palm. 

Why is an andiron like a yardstick? Because 
it has three feet. 

A little girl recently described'a vuteher, as 
“the man who wears his shirt outside.” 

Lady Townsend was asked if Whitefield had 
recanted. “ No,” said she, “ he has only canted.” 

“T must leave in dis-gust,” as the darkey said 
when he bid his friend “ good-night” daring a 
thunder storm. 

A western editor, acknowledging a present o 
a buffalo, says, “ The omallest Inverse thankfully 
received.” 

How is it proved Noah did not come first out 
of the ark? the Bible says he came 


An incorrigible old maid living upon slender 
means cut the acquaintance of a friend because 
he advised her to husband her resources.” 

An eminent artist of this city is about getting 
up a “ panorama of a law suit.” It opens in the 
year one, and closes with doomsday. 

“What have you to remark, madam, about 
my singing?” “Nothing, sir, it is not re- 
markable.” 

“That wasa horrible affair—the murder of 
Dean, and the sealing up of his remains in a tin 
box!” “What Dean?’ asked a half-dozen 
voices at once. ‘‘ Sar Dean!” 

There is a lawyer down east so excessively 
honest that he puts all his flower-pots out over 
night, so determined is he that everything shall 
have its dew. 


A sharp country paper says that a boy in Bos- 
ton has been arrested for charging a stranger a 
half dollar to go into the Common to see the 
moon rise. 

To keep from spoiling, eat them while 
they are fresh. We have tried all kinds of 
methods, but this we think is the only one to be 
relied on “in any climate.” 

A person being asked what a ghost said to 
him, which he pretended to have seen, replied : 
“ How should I know what he said? I am not 
skilled in any of the dead languages.” 

A gentleman, whose character for veracity is 
established, declares that his wife returned from 
a shopping excursion the other day with three 
cents in her purse! must be a mistake 
somewhere. 


| ---. The good die first; and they whose 
| hearts are ne as summer dust burn to the 
socket.— Wordsworth. 7 
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THE ACCEPTED AND THE REJECTED. 

The illustrated episodes of boy-love upon 
these two pages, were designed for us by Rowse, 
who has attained such a deserved reputation by 
his crayon heads. The French are very fond of 
this sort of scenes, in which boys and girls are 
made to play the part of men and women. These 
javenilities are amusing enough. The devotion 
of the youthful Romeo in one picture, with the 
sim: of his little maid, are con- 
trasted with the hauteur and the despair of the 
two next figures in the companion piece. We 
may laugh at these scenes as the freaks of an 
Emep—bat io uo thing as be 
love? We believe it. We believe that you 
of tender age have often evinced the 


tenderest, most chivalric affection for fairies of 
the opposite sex. Ay, and the memory of 
these love is often vivid in the after 
life of maidens grown to bellehood and the hon. 
ors of maternity. As the lady in the song has it : 
“ I remember, I remember, 
When my little lovers came, 
With a lily or a cherry. 
love, 
But you know you're not so true, love, 
those little lovers were.” 
We have sometimes wondered why these loves of 
boyhood and girlhood have never been perma- 
mently recorded. Are they classed among the 
follies Faas Ad or are they too tender and 
sacred to laid before the world ? 


| 


CHINA. 


The North China Herald contains an interest- 
ing letter in regard to the movements of the 
American minister, and the ratification of the 


“The United States steam fri Powhatan, 
having on board His Excellency John E. Ward, 
United States minister, has just arrived from 
the Peiho. From her officers we learn the fol- 
lowing items of news: On the 16th ult., while 
the Powhatan was anchored off Peitang, there 
arrived an imperial edict, ordering that the 
American minister and suite of twenty should 
be escorted with all honor to Pekin, and that 
they should leave Peitang any day after the 19th. 


The edict was in answer to a communication of 
the American minister, informing the authorities 
that he was present, and ready to exchange the 
treaty at any time and place dey might appoint. 
On the morning of the 20th, Mr. Ward and 
suite landed at Peitang, where r+ were received 
by an escort and conducted to Pekin, with every 
show of respect. They first travelled forty-five 
miles across the country in covered carts, strik- 
ing the Peiho some ten miles above Tien Tsing, 
and thence proceeding in junks to Toong-Chea, 
distant twelve miles from Pekin, of which it is 
the port. There they again took carts to the 
capital. 

" “The entire trip occupied eight days and a 
half, five of which were passed upon river. 


They passed not less than six or eight barriers 


between Peitang and Toong-Chea, none of them, 
however, being in repair, or backed by forts. 
Boatmen said they were partly to stop the Eng- 
lish and partly to afford shelter to junks when 
ice was breaking up. The legation remained in 
Pekin fifteen days, during which they were con- 
fined to their quarters, not, however, as prisoners, 
for they were at liberty at any moment to walk 
out; but the commissioner refused the use of 
horses and guides, leaving it optional with Ward 
to grant permission to walk or not, as he saw fit. 
They would, doubtless, have closed the gates en- 
tirely, had not that gentleman taken a firm stand 
at the very first interview, informing Kwei-Li 

that as soon as his movements should be at 

restricted, he should close all intercourse and de- 


— 


mand a return escort. It seems the emperor was 
very anxious to see Ward, but that he also in- 
sisted upon his performing the ‘ Ko-Tow,’ i. e., 
prostrating himself nine times with his head to 
the ground, which, being against the principles 
of his excellency, was positively . 

“ The result of this was that on the fourteenth 
day of their stay, it was finally concluded to re- 
ceive the president’s letter at Pekin, and to send 
his excellency back to Peitang to exchange the 
treaty, and next day they returned accordingly. 
Arrived at Peitang on the 16th, treaties were ex- 
changed, and an English prisoner, named John 
Powell, given up. This man, who was a sea- 
man on the Highfiyer, and who witha 
sapper had been captured on the 25th of June, 
fearing for his life, had proclaimed himself an 


| 


American, The Chinese informed Mr. Ward of 
this, and intimated their readiness to give him 
up if he would demand him. This, however, 
the latter could not do, as he had been taken 
fighting under the flag of anothernation. Anx- 
ious, however, to serve the r fellow, he inti- 
mated to them that it wound to a great personal 
favor if they would turn him over, and as such 
itwas done. He is now on board the Powhatan. 
Of the sapper, nothing more is known than that 
he was still a prisoner. 


LIQUIFYING FLINT AND QUARTZ. 
The invention | flint and quartz, 
several times announced within a year or two, is 
said to have been perfected so as to be practical- 


nt or varnish, 
and soon returns to its original hardness by the 


ly available. It is applied like 


action of the air. It can be used in any color 
on the walls of houses, theatres, churches, and 
all buildings, and makes them fire-proof. It can 
be dissolved in water, and makes a cement that 
is water-proof. It can be made in any form, size, 
shape or color. It can assume the form and 
color of any of the precious stones. It will 
make marble pure and white. It will make 
sandstone as solid as marble, and statues, busts, 
and ornaments of any size can be made, and 
columns of any size, form and a ce, to 
imitate marble of any color desired. A similar 
invention, under the name of liquid marble, is 
said to have been made by M. Jobard, of Bras- 
sels, Belgium.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
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INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 

Gas was first evolved from coal by Dr. Clay- 
ton, in 1739, and was first employed for purposes 
of illumination by Mr. Murdock, in Cornwall, 
England, in 1792. The first display of gas 
lights was exhibited in 1802, in Birmingham, 

land, on the occasion of the peace-rejoicing. 
It was ently used in Manchester in 1805. 
It was introduced into London streets in 1807, 
and was in eral use in 1814. Mr. David 
Melville of Newport, R. I., is said to have been 
the first person to introduce gaslight into this 
country. In the year 1812 he lighted his resi- 
dence in Newport, a factory in Pawtucket, and 
Beaver Tail Lighthouse in this way. Gas was 
first introduced into New York in 1823. 


Starch first came into use in England in 1564. 
It was carried thither by a Mrs. Dinghen Van- 
den Plasse of Flanders, who set up business as 
a professed starcher, and instructed others how 
to use the article for £5, and how to make it 
for £20. 

The locomotive engine built by Mr. Stephen- 
son in 1825—the first ever constructed—has been 

aced on a pedestal in the town of Darlington, 

gland, in front of the station of the Stockton 
and Darlington Railroad. This engine was, of 
course, in its day, considered a miraculous 
achievement. Its first trip was twenty miles in 
five hours. It weighs onlyeight tons. The first 
locomotive in this country was the John 
Bull, which was placed upon the Albany and 
Schenectady Railroad soon after it was com- 


SS 


leted. The John Bull now belongs to the Al- 
Pan Iron Works, and is kept as acuriosity. She 
could run about twenty miles an hour. 

Saddles were in use in the third omer, and 
are mentioned as made of leather in A. D. 304. 
They were known in England about 600. The 
saddie-cloth first occurs Hen. I. (1100—1135). 
Side-saddles for ladies were in use in 1138. 
Anne, queen of Rithard II., introduced these to 
the English ladies. 

According to Voltaire, guns were first used in 
a naval engagement, by the Venetians, in 1377, 
in a contest with the Genoese ; but English au- 


thorities insist that guns were used at the battle 
of Cressy, in 1346, and in 1347 at the siege of 
Small arms were certainly 


Calais. taken to 


England in 1388, and were invented by Schwarz 
about ten years before. They were a rarity in 
Ireland in 1489, when the Earl of Kildare, chief 

vernor, was presented with six muskets sent 

m Germany. Muskets were first used at the 
siege of Rhegen, in 1525. 

The caucus was the first machinery invented 
to assist the nomination of political officers. 

The first pair of silk stockings were worn in 
France by Henry II.; two years afterwards 
Queen Elizabeth was presented with a pair, and 
within thirty 50,000 ns had adopted 
the luxury. benén t France began to 
imitate and soon to rival the lace of the Low 
Countries, and that the preparation of morocco 
leather was begun at La Rochelle. 

The braiding of straw in this country was first 


m in Providence, in 1798, by Mrs. Betsey 
er, now residing in Dedham, Mass. The 
first bonnet she made was of seven straws with 
bobbin let in like open work, and lined with 


pink satin. 
In Dodsley’s for October, 1765, it is 
stated that “a for making sugar and mo- 


lasses from the sap of a certain tree called ‘ 
common in the New England Colonies, has just 
been discovered and put in practice in several 
portions of New England, but especially at Ber- 
nardstown, about twenty miles from Athol.” 
Gutta percha was first brought into general 
notice in 1845, by Dr. Montgomery, whose at- 
tention was attracted to it by seeing it employed 
by the Malays to make handles for implements. 


The old practice in making boards was to split 
up logs with wedges, and inconvenient as the 
practice was, it was no easy matter to persuade 
the world that the thing could be done in any 
better way. Saw-mills were first used in Europe 
in the fifteenth century ; but so lately as 1555, an 
English ambassador, having seen a saw-mill in 
France, thought it a novelty which deserved a 
particular description.— Transcript. 


SCHAMYL. 
great Circassian chief Schamyl is thus 
described by one who saw him at Italian 
opera, at St. Petersburg, where he is a captive of 
the Russians: ‘“ He looks a man of about sev- 
enty years of age, has a straight nose, small bril- 
liant eyes, a well-set mouth, and high forehead. 


The tout ensemble is imposing in the extreme, and 
his features, uniting as they do the two expres- 
sions of robber-chieftain an@ great philosopher 
present an appearance so often found combi 
in Oriental faces. Schamyl sat in his box like 
iy diedalning to chow a of approval or 
aint wa approvai or 
dislike. The coarse ev- 
idently considered an opera good fun, and could 
not refrain from laughing outrageously in the 
most pathetic scenes, provided a female singer 
took part in them. To judge from the — 
expression of his eyes, f mer the ballet, he 
fancied himself already tranclated into the para- 
dise of houris. In the interval between the 
Schamyl always lifted his eyes, looking 


=< Wet 


him and returning the gaze of the curious assem- 
7 with the dignity of aking. Curiously enough, 
when raising an opera glass to his eyes, the tur- 
ban-covered man inspected the drop-curtain on 
the stage, evidently the subject of greatest inter- 
est for him in the house. I do not know whether, 
in looking straight forward, he intended to escape 
the concentrated gaze of the spectators, or wheth- 
er the object of his attraction was a picture of the 
imperial palace of Czarsko Zelo, the earthly resi- 
dence of that divinity in whose hands his fate 
now lies. For one moment only during the whole 
evening I noticed a gleam of surprise pass over 
his composed features. This was the case when 
the gas in the great chandelier was suddenly 
turned down, and obscurity took the place of 
the former brilliant splendor of the scene.” 


at 
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Poets Corner. 


| Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
OF A DREAM. 


BY MELINDA LEWIS. 


I dream of those I love! 
Biest spirits from above 
Are round me now. 
The hour of sweet repose, 
Like pure, unsullied snows, 
Brings light and joy to those 
In truth who bow. 


Love is the light of earth, 

The gem of priceless worth, 
Of untold wealth. 

Alike, by day or night, 

It sheds its lustre bright, 

And fills us with delight, 
The spirit’s health. 


Sweeter than morning's blush, 

When all the world is hush, 
Comes the blest beam, 

Which, rising from the heart, 

Can bid all gloom depart, 

And beauty’s light impart, 
While yet we dream. 


MINUTE OBJECTS. 
— Each moss, 
Each shell. each crawling insect, holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who framed 
This scale of beings; holds a rank, which, lost, 
Would break the chain and leave behind a gap 
Which nature's self would rue.—THaomson. 


NATURE. 
The book of nature He himself hath writ 
God still delights to read, and star by star 
Untolds the volume of the universe— 
Fate-clasped—in time and order by him fixed. 


Baier. 
CHARITY. 
The drying up a single tear has more 
Of houest fame than shedding seas of = 
TRON. 


Eslitor’s Easy Chair. 


— Washington Street is really getting to be an avenue 
of commercial palaces. What if it does not run in a 
perfectly straight line’—Ilogarth long ago demonstrated 
that beauty consisted in curves. What if its architecture 
be not uniform ’—variety is the spice of life. For our 
part, we like a winding street, and we admire the pic- 
turesqueness of contrasted styles of building. The new 
block opposite the head of Franklin Street is superb, 
that at the corner of Franklin and Washington Street 
is rich and solid, and the Chickerings’ new building, 
which we have illustrated, strikes asa fine example of 
the combination of beauty and utility. The rich archi- 
tecture of this great central avenue, the brilliancy of the 
ladies’ costumes as they flutter in and out of the stores 
on the street, and the bury crowd, in the active pursuit 
of that never failing stimulant, am t, making up a 
tableau unique in character and exceedingly striking 
and effective......Edwin Booth’s engagement at the 
Howard was triumphant from beginning to end. This 
young actor now stands confessedly at the head of his 
profession. His Hamlet is the best we ever saw......The 
Ravels have, of cOurse, been coining gold at the Boston 
Theatre When and where did they ever fail to achieve 
success’?......Excellent entertainments nightly fill the 
Boston Musuem. Friend Kimball's long and deserved 
success stands out in strong contrast to the fluctuating 
fortunes of a majority of managers......Several fine 
paintings have been added lately to the Athenzeum gal- 
lery...... G. L. Brown, the American landscape painter, 
has returned to this country for a brief visit, after many 
years’ residence ia Italy......Miss Lander’s statue of 
Evangeline has attracted many visitors to Williams & 
Everett's. .....The clerk of the Cincinnati probate court 
lately issued a marriage license for the union of an old 
man of sixty with a buxom dameel of sixteen. The man, 
‘a rickety old chap,” said the disparity in their years 
was more than counterbalanced by what he called the 
“unusual amount of affection” that existed between 
them. ....Several municipal changes are to take place on 
the first of January next in Paris, when the boundaries 
of the city of Paris are to be extended to the fortifica- 
tions. Hackney coach fares are to be regulated by time, 
and no longer by the set down. The omnibus fare is to 
be reduced from six to four sous, but the correspondence 
is to be suppressed. It is further stated that the railway 
round Paris, which is new used exclusively for the con- 
veyance of merchandize from one railway to another, will 
be opened to the public. ..... In Bologna, Florence, Mo- 
dena, Parma, Genoa, and Milan, the workingmen are 
forming themselves into societies, entitled the Unitarian 
Legion ; they are flocking to arms around Garibaldi and 
Fanti. They are swelling by their mites the subscriptions 
for the equipment of the volunteers for the Venetian 
emigration, and all their words and actions prove that 
they are willing t>» make any sacrifice for any length of 
time, so that the national sword be not replaced in its 
scabbard until Italy, from Sicily to the Alps, from the 
Mediterranean to the Adriatic, be one and indepen- 
dent. .....4 Mise Thompson, in Tennessee, has recently 
recovered $15 000 in a suit for breach of promise of mar- 
riage against a man named Patterson. The case excited 
great interest. as the most eminent counsel in the State 
Were engaged upon it. The verdict is the heaviest ever 
rendered in a case of the kind in Teunessee......The 
Delhi correspondent of the Calcutta Englishman stetes 


that the passport system has been discontinued, and that 
natives are now allowed to come into the city and go 
away from it unquestioned. The writer adds: ‘“ The 
palace of the Timours is now wearing an Anglicised garb. 
All that was unsightly or disagreeable has been blown 
up or knocked down, and all the gilt and tinsel-domed 
(doomed?) * Halis’ of audience, justice, ete., have been 
converted into very neat airy dweliings for the European 
troops. Selimgurh, the old fort, has been made over to 
the railway authorities as a store yard. A new road and 
gateway has been opened out near the ‘water gate.’ In 
a couple of years we may begin to look out for the 
‘snort of the iron horse’ in the neighborhood of the 
imperia! city, and if that don’t astonish the natives noth- 
ing will.”......1t seems that the heat of gas is liable to 
injure paintings exhibited by gas light. Mr. Ruskin 
writes to a London paper to relieve himself from any sup- 
posed responsibility as to lighting the pictures either of 
Reynolds or Turner with gas. ‘On the contrary,” he 
says, *“‘my experience would lead me to apprebend seri- 
ous injary to those pictures from such a measure, and it 
is with profound regret that I have heard of its adop- 
tion.” He specifies the pict of Reynolds and Tur- 
ner, because “the combinations of coloring material 
employed by both these painters are various and to some 
extent unknown; and also because the body of their 
colors shows peculiar liability to crack and to detach itself 
from the canvass.”’......There is a spring on the route 
of the overland mail, about two hundred miles east of 
El Paso, which is said to be one hundred and fifty feet in 
diameter, which has been sounded to the depth of nine 
thousand feet without finding bottom. The surface is as 
smooth as that of a mountain lake. 
ly impregnated with alkali, and contains five varieties of 
fish. It is called the “Leon Hole.”...... One of the 
largest and most conspicuous of the clothing establish- 
ments in Paris has hit upon a singular expedient for 
convincing its customers and the public at large that its 
goods were no “ slop-work,"’ the produce of poor needle 
women stitching in a garret, but the genuine handiwork 
of real live male votaries of the thimble. It converted 
one of the largest of its magnificent show-windows into 
& working-room, fitted up with benches rising one above 
another, and there it paraded, pro bono publico, a whole 
army of tailors, employed at once in ‘* confectioning ” 
its goods and convincing the world of the durability of 
the workmanship. Crowds gathered round to see the 
sight, which is described as odd enough, even in the day- 
time; but when brilliantly lighted with gas, the effect of 
these nine-and-twenty tai‘o.s all stitching in public, be- 
fore a gaping crowd, was irresistibly comic. ..... The ap- 
propriation for carrying on the Artesian well at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been exhausted, and the work has stopped 
unfinished. The well is already two thousand three hun- 
dred and forty feet deep, being four feet deeper than the 
deepest well of the kind heretofore existing in the world. 
The people of Columbus must remember that *‘ all's well 
that ends well.”......Great improvements have ~been 
made in the Palace of the Tuileries at Paris. The apart- 
ments occupied by the empress have been newly deco- 
rated, and may challenge comparison w:th those of any 
palace in Europe. The empress’s boudoir is modelled 
after one of the chambers in the Alhambra. There are 
eight panels in the small drawing-room, on which are 
painted the portraite of the ladies of the court most 
favored by her msjesty. Among them are the Countess 
de Moray, the Countess Walewski, the Countess Persigny, 
and the Duchess of Malakoff. ..... The sentence of Cap- 
tain Holmes. of Maine, condemned to death for the mur- 
der of a sailor, has been commuted by the president to 
imprisonment for life. .....Captain Thomas Paine, of the 
United States Navy, died at Washington lately, at the age 
of 73. He entered the service in 1812...... The greatest 
bore of the age is Louis Napoleon. His policy, what he 
will do next, what he meant by his last speech, what he 
will say in his next speech, what he will mean by what 
he will say in his next speech in case he does say it, what 
he means by pointing his moustaches down droopingly 
instead of curling them up defiantly as he used to do— 
these questions, and numberless others of equal unim- 
portance, have been made the theme of constant dis- 
cussion in public and in private, in conversation and in 
print, until sensible people have become disgusted with 
his very name. As the red republicans say, * Enough 
of Louis Napoleon.”...... It is estimated that the Britirh 
nation spends annually about $2,000,000 for perfumery. 
The anvuual revenue derived from the duty on foreign 
essential oils used in the manufacture of scents is about 
$60,000, that from the importation of Kau de Cologne is 
about $50,000 more, while the duty on the epirits used 
in manufacturing the essential oils into perfumery is at 
least $100,000 additional.......The banking house of 
Steiglotzolo of St. Petersburgh, well known by their 
negotiations of Russian loans, and by their connection 
with the Russian government, as well as by their exten- 
sive financial operations abroad, e their intenti 

of withdrawing from busivess on January 1, 1860, when 
their affairs will be liquidated. ..... The new Creole com- 
pany of chasseurs a pied, at New Orleans, turned out 
for the first time recently. Their appearance is thus de- 
scribed by the True Delta: “Their little jaunty cap 
and very short frock-coat are each of navy blue cloth, 
trimmed with a narrow strip of yellow. The epaulettes 
are yellow, with green fringe. The loose baggy breeches, 
confined at the knee, are of a mouse-colored cloth. The 
leggings are of buckskia, with white gaiter-tops and Se- 
bastopol shoes. They carry Minie rifles, with the sword 
bayonet In the morning they had their new flag blessed 
in the St. Louis Cathedral, when the church was densely 
crowded, and the y was i ing.”......Hume, 
the well-known rapping medium, has recently acquired 
& tew power, by which he places living, but widely sep- 
arated, friends in connection, and enables them to hold 
conversation. ..... An American traveller in Europe, in 
describing the German railways, says that ‘“‘ Smoking is 
all but universal in railway carriages. In some of them, 


in fact, I bave seen this queerly illustrated by a small 
compartment of the car devoted to those who did not 
like tobacco smoke—quite the reverse of our system of 
smoking cars.”...... Lady Franklin is now in London, 
England, for the winter; and though satirfied as to the 


The water is slight-° 


fate of her universally lamented husband, she will be the 
first to come forward with a handsome subscription to- 
wards any expedition for further research, for the public 
are anxious for more particulars, and some even cling to 
the hope that there are survivors still of the ill-fated 
Franklinites......Of all the materials for making flutes, 
neither ebony, nor cocoawood, nor glass, nor silver, nor 
gold, nor boxwood, nor any othtr known substance, is 
equal to vulcanized India-rubber. The manufactarers of 
the world renowned flutes, after repeated experiments, 
and the test of several years’ use, have decided to adopt 
India rubber as the principal material in their extensive 
manufactory......The Portland Argus says the disap- 
pointment concerning the Great Eastern’s visit has been 
a serious injury to Portland. Much has been expended 
in various ways, in anticipation of her presence and the 
crowd it would draw, which will be a partial or total loss. 
It bas also had the effect to delay and embarrass business 
transactions. .... Adolphe Regnier, member of the French 
Institute, has prepared a French t 8 
works, of which the first volume containing his biography, 
his poems and dramas, will soon appear...... It is ex- 
pected that the bridge over the Rhine at Strasburg will 
shortly be opeved to the public, and when that great 
work is accomplished, the journey from Paris to Vienna 
will be made in thirty-four hours...... In the * Tombs” 
(N. ¥ ) Police Court, recently, a “skinner” lawyer was 
impudent to the clerk, who immediately gave him a se- 
vere mauling. The judge looked on approvingly, and 
when the fight was over complimented the clerk's 
science. ..... A Congregational minister in Harrington, 
Ct., was abundantly successful, a few Sundays since, in 
* bringing down the house.” A portion of the plastering 
fell with @ loud noise, wating all the sleepers in the con- 

; who listened attentively to the balance of the 
sermon, and pronounced it unusually excellent. 


Foreign Futelligence. 


lati of Schiller’ 


French Literary Names. 

Mad la Vicomt de Renneville, who writes about 
fashions, is not the only titled person belonging to the 
Paris press. Several penny papers are edited by count- 
esses. Many of the /fewilltonists are counts or barons; 
in fact, every person who can get his writings published, 
considers himself entitled to any grand name he happens 
to think of. The French law is strict in regard to assum- 
ing titles; but these persons say that itis their nom de 
plume, and they therefore cannot be interfered with. 
In the meantime, they get known by these titles, or 
rather noms de plume, and all the glory of having a fine 
name is enjoyed by this ingenious method. 


France and the East. 

The French government proposes to establish a direct 
steam communication between France, India and China. 
The French trade is said to be valued at from four to 
five million pounds sterling per annum, and is now car- 
ried on almost exclusively through the means of English 
steamboats. The government proposes to act as a bank- 
ing house, with a view of facilitating commercial rela- 
tions with those countries where it is alleged English 
houses now reign supreme. The French government 
have appointed a committee to inquire into the scheme. 


Paris. 

English families are selling off their furniture and 
leaving Paris. Alarmists attribute this flight to fears of 
war and invasion—this is a sad mistake; all these Eng- 
lish people are leaving Paris because it is getting to be so 
expensive a place as to render it impossible for persons of 
limited incomes to enjoy such comforts as they did up to 
the present time. Rents have risen in a most fabulous 
manner. Even on the fifth floor one must pay from £160 
to £200 a year for apartments that ranged five years ago 
from £60 to £70. 


The Chinese Empire. 
Av official census, taken in China, twice during the 
poscent century, at an interval of forty years, gives the 
llowing results: The first, taken in 1812, by order of 


Matters in General. 

lt is vaguely reported that Garibaldi, at his interview 
with Victor Emmanuel at Turin, declared that Italy had 
been betrayed by the course of the powers since the 
peace, and that he would head a revolution to secure the 
independence of his country. The King of Sardinia pro- 
tested warmly against such a proceeding.—The Great 
Eastern is laid up in winter quarters. On her last trip 
she behaved very well in heavy weather and a rough sea- 
way. The ship seemed to swing herself with a side-long, 
gentle motion over every wave, dropping deeply and 
easily beyond them with a regular slow roll, and often 
quite deep enough to leave ove paddle-wheel quite out of 
water, turning high and dry in the air. This motion of 
the vessel is attributed to her very light i ion, and 


the Emperor Kia King, gave the number of inhabitants 
at 360,279,597 ; and the second, in 1852, under the reign 
and by order of the present emperor, Hien Foung, 
536,090,800. If these accounts be correct, and there is 
nothing to lead to the supposition that they are not, the 
population has in forty years increased 176,627,708 


Collection of Coins. 

The Count de Salas has lately presented to the British 
Museum a large and of coins. They 
are in fourteen cabinet: ltogether as many 
as seven thousand coins, which have been selected from 
the collection with great care, and at an expense of 
about $25,000. The donor has also offered his services 
gratuitously to the Museum, to assist in arranging the 


to the fact of her having no upper weights to counter- 
balance the coals stowod below. The whole roll of the 
vessel is calculated at only eight degrees each way, or 
sixteen degrees in all, an every day amount to smaller 
vessels, though something for one which was supposed 
to be almost immovable by wind or sea. The greatest 
speed attained was over fifteen and a half knote, or close 
on to eighteen miles per hour.—At no time since the 
Russian war has great.r activity been observable than at 
present at Woolwich Arsenal, in preparation of war ma- 
terial for the coast defences,and for China. The fortifica- 
tions at Dover are to be extended forthwith, and several 
batteries reconstructed.—The organization of the French 
army for China is considered definitely settled, and pre- 
parations at the seaports for embarkation have been al- 
ready commenced —The statement is reiterated that the 
pope has promised to grant the reforms recommended by 
the Kmperor Napoleon, after the insergents of Romagna 
bave returned to their allegiance. 


Regatta at Genoa. 

The King of Sardinia recently visited the principal 
establishments of Genoa, and went on board the Victor 
Em 1 t tlantic st , in order to witness a 
regatta. The appearance of the port is described as 
having been magnificent on that occasion, all the vessels 
being dressed out as on great festivals, and the port 
covered with gay pleasure boats. The king himself dis- 
tributed the prizes to the winners, and then returned to 
Turin, having during his stay at Genoa everywhere re- 
ceived marks of the most loyal affection. 


A Monster Smnibus. 

A curious model of a monster omnibus has been ex- 
hibited on the Boulevards of Paris. This omnibus will 
accommodate forty-five passengers. The upper part rep- 
resents a char-a-banc, with two longitudinal benches, 
with a back common to both. There is likewise a third 
bench behind the coachman. These benches will accom- 
modate twenty-five persons, protected from rain and sun 
by a screen, which may be raised or let down at pleasure. 


Heinrich the Composer. 

The venerable Anthony Philip Heinrich recertly ar- 
rived at Dresden, where he is busily engaged in bringing 
out several of his musical works. Although pow nearly 
an octogenarian, be intends stopping awhile in England, 
previous to returning to America, the land of his adop- 
tion for the last half century. 


War on Moustaches. 

There is an actual war going on in the papal States. 
It is a crusade against the moustaches awd beards of the 
civil functionaries of the government, who have been 
formally * invited,” by a ministerial circular, to doff 
those anarchical appendages. 


Invasion of England. 

Napier and also Admiral Berkeley have both been 
publishing letters on the subject of a possible French 
invasion. The admiral favors a swarm of gunboats for 
defence. The rifle movement is becoming very general 
throughout the country. 


Another Swedish Nightingale. 

The Swedish dilettanti boast of having found a second 
Mm'le. Lind in another national songstress, Mm'lle. 
Roeske. 


liection, or in amalgamating it with that already in the 
Museum. 


Vivien’s Song. 

Vivien’s beautiful song from Tennyson's “ Idyls of 
the King,” has been set to music by the well-known 
composer, John Barnett. The Spectator says of it— 
“ Tennyson’s thoughtful and earnest verses are eet with 
congenial feeling; and every one who feels the strength 
of the words will feel the beauty of the music.” 


Lucifer Matches. 

Lucifer matches are p g much mischief in Paris. 
By two recent essidente, five children have been burned 
to death. In one inst , three child of a farmer 
not only immolated themselves, but burnt down a barn 
and all its contents, and the mother died from the 
agitation. 


Monument to the Stephensons. 

Sir John Paxton was written to the London Times, 
from Spain, suggesting the removal of Mr G. Stephen- 
son's remains from Chesterfield Church to Westminster 
Abbey, where a joint monument to father and son could 
be raised. 


Arctic Expeditions. 

According to the statement of Mr. W. Parker Snow, 
who has been lecturing at Stepney on the death of Sir 
Jobn Franklin, there have been ninety expeditions to 
the North Pole, at a total expense of £850,000. 


Spain and Morocco. 

The preparations which Spain is making for a war with 
Morocco are on 80 large a scale as to justify the general 
impression that the conquest of new territory, or a per- 
manent occupation of the enemy’s country is projected. 


Russian Steamers. 

A ship-builder in St. Petersburgh has orders to con- 
struct, by next spring, a hundred and fifty screw steam- 
ers, intended for the navigation of the Neva. Steam 
navigation on that river is being developed. 


German Railroad. 

They are rejoicing in Germany over the certain pros- 
pect of the formation of a railway from Bremen to the 
sea, to which so many obstacles have been raised by the 
government. 


Proctor the Tragedian. 

The English papers generally speak of Mr. Joseph Proc- 
tor the tragedian in terms of bigh praise. His Othello 
and Macbeth receive much commendation in the London 
papers. 

The Yacht ‘‘ Fox”’ 

Lady Franklin has concluded to sell the steam yacht 
Fox, which so successfully conveyed Captain M‘Clintock 
and his brother heroes to the fulfilment of their mission. 


Alessandria, Italy. 

Some of the churches of Alessandria, which had been 
turned into bospitals during the war, have just been re- 
opened for public worship. 


Central Italy. 
It ie now denied that the governments of Central Italy 
are in great pecuniary difficulties. ° 
Austrian Steamers. 
The Swiss Federal Council has bought the Austrian 
steamers on the Lago Maggiore. 
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Teams ror Apverrisinc.— Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks bn at 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition days in printing. Address 

M.M BALLO ou, Publisher and Proprietor. 

No. 22 Winter 

THROAT AND LUNG DISEASES. 
0G Coughs, Colds, Coughs, Colds, Coughs, Colds, Coughs, 
Bronchitis, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Quinsy, Asthma, Quinsy, Asthma, Quinsy, 
Croup, Whooping Cough, Croup, Whooping Cough,Croup, 
Inflammation of the Throat, Lungs or Chest, 
Consumption, Consumption, Consumption, Consumption. 
For all these diseases the universal remedy ws 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

** We assure our readers that they can find no better 
remedy for coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, or any dis- 
ease of the throat or lungs.”— Olive Branch. 

** Of all diseases, ‘hose which fasten themeelves on the 
throat, lungs or chest, should claim our first attention, as 
neglect often leads to fatal results. The remedy for these 
diseases is Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. It is truly a 
Balsam with ‘healing on its wings.’ ”— Nashua Gazette. 

“This standard medicine, which has long since re- 
ceived the endorsement and recommendation of medical 
men, can be used with entire confidence for the ameliora- 
tion and cure of the various complaints for which it is 
prepared. We feel that,we do the afflicted a service in 
calling their attention to it."—Maine Farmer. 

‘ Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry has achieved many 
remarkable cures of pulmonary disorders—its success 
being so great that, taken in time, it is deemed a speci- 
fic.”’— Saratogian. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

Prepared by 8. W. FOWLE & Co., 18 Tremont Street, 
Boston, and sold by Druggists and Dealers in every city 
and town in New England and elsewhere. 


LADIES’ AND GENT’S 
Furnishing Goods. 


Store, 

At the sign of the Red 
Striped Stocking, 
27 Winter Street. 

Ladies, Ge Gents, Misses, and Boys’ Silk, Merino, Cash- 
mere, all Wool, Cotton and Wool, Plain and Ribbed, and 
Scotch Wool 

UNDER VESTS AND DRAWERS. 

HMosiery—Silk, Worsted and Cotton, of all the vari- 
ous sizes, styles and qualities, including Ladies’ and 
Misses’ extra length Worsted Hose. 

WATCHSPRING SKIRTS. 


Skirt Supporters—A new article, approved by all 
physicians for health and comfort. Ladies are invited to 
examine the article. 

Gloves—lIn almost endless variety. 

Shaker Socks. 

Weolen Varns—A great varie 

KNIT TALMAS, SON CLOUDS, SHAWLS AND 
HOODS, of many styles. THREAD STORE GOODS. 


DIX & EVANS, 
nov5 eopiw 27 WINTER STREET. 


LAWSON’S “NERVOUS CURATIVE.” 


TRECT endorsement, like the following certificate, 

from a well-known and responsible party, is de- 
serving of attention, and we present the same to our 
readers with much satisfaction. The certificate is from 
J. B. Eaton, Road Master, Boston & Lowell and Nashua & 
Lowell Railroads, a gentleman well-known to our citizens, 
who thus speake of the Curative, from which he received 
radical relief: 


Nasava, N H., March 11. 1859. 
Perer Lawson, Esq.—Dear Sir,—It is with great plea- 
sure that I inform you that I have used your *‘ Nervous 
Curative” for the cure of Chilblains, and with entire 
success. I have been sorely afflicted with them for many 
years, and never found any permanent relief till I ap- 
plied your Nervous Curative according to directions. I 
also had a very severe attack of Pleurisy, and I applied 
our Nervous Curative, and it gave me immediate relief 
consider it one of the best remedies { ever used; and 
recommend it most cheerfully to the afflicted. 
B. EATON, 
Road Master, Boston & Lowell and moh & Lowell 
Railroad. 


Lawson's ‘“‘ Nervous Curative ” for sale by the Agents, 
M. 8. BURR & CO., 26 Tremont Street, Boston, and by 
all Druggists, at $1 per bottle. 


ASTHMA. 

A distinguished Barrister at Law, writes from Augusta, 
Maine, as follows: 

“ When I commenced taking Jonas Whitcomb's Remedy 
for Asthma, I had been affected with that disease nearly 
twenty years. It is of the spasmodic kind; in a bad 
attack, I have frequently sat up sixteen nights in suc- 
cession. Soon after taking the Remedy, I found an ua- 
accustomed relief; my health and strength began to im- 
prove; I have gained twenty pounds in weight, and have, 
comparatively, no Asthma. It seems to me that the 
very foundation of my disease is broken up, and that it 
will soon entirely leave me.” 

The medicine referred to above, is prepared by JOSEPH 
BURNETT & Co., Boston, and is for sale by Druggists 
geverally. { $1 00 per bottle. nov26 5w 


HEET MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap, 
and returned in one week. 


Coveas, Corps, Hoarseyess and In- 
FLUENZA. InRtTaTION, SORENESS, or any 
AMA affection of the Throat CURED, the 
Hacking Coven in Consumption, 
Broncarts, Waoopina Couca, AsTama, 
9 RELIEVED by BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TKOCHES, or Covas 

4 simple and elegant Sor Covens, &c.” 

F. Bicetow, Boston. 

Have proved extremely Sor WoaRsensss.” 

Rev. Henry Warp Beecusr. 

Trecommend their use to Pusiic Speakers.” 

Rev E. H. Caapin, New York. 

Most salutary in Broncartis.” 

Rev. 8. Szicraiep, Morristown, Ohio. 

Beneficial when to speak. suffering 
Cotp.” v. 8. J. P. ANpERson, St. Louis 

“ Effectual in removing Hoarseness and Irritation of the 
Throat, so common with SPEAKERS and SINGERS.” 

Prov. M. STACY JOHNSON, LaGrange, Ga. 
Teacher of Music, Southern Female College. 

‘ Great benefit when taken before and after preaching, as 
they prevent Hoarseness. From their past effect, 
they will be of permanent adv: —— to me.” 

Rev. E. Rowter, A. M., 
President Athens College, Tenn. 
Sold by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. 

Also, Brown’s Laxative Taocues, or Cathartic Lozen- 
ges, for Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, 
Bilious Affections, §c. nov26 2w 


The most Amusing and Instructive Thing out. 


MICROSCOPES! 
MICROSCOPES! 


WERFUL single lens Microscopes for 35 cents. A 

fly’s leg resembles a bear's paw; the smallest insect 
a formidable monst.:. A good lens, neatly set, with in- 
stractions in the manner of using, or five instruments of 
different powers, neatly packed, and sent by mail for 
$1 00 and two red stamps. Send one stamp and twenty- 
five cents for a single one. 

An infinite amount of instruction and endless amuse- 
ment may thus be obtained at a very trifling expense. 
Address. 

CLARENCE B. UNDERWOOD, 
114 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON 


eoptf sept3 
FOUSEL’S 
PABULUM™M VIT#! 


HIS CELEBRATED AND VALUABLE COMPOUND 
was prepared by an eminent physician in France, 
and brought to its present state of perfection and useful- 
ness after yegrs of toil and research. It has been used 
in many of the principal hospituls, and received the ap- 
roval of the most celebrated physicians abroad. In the 
Bnitea States, and particularly in this rag A (where it was 
first introduced), as well as in Europe, it has received the 
most unbounded approbation. It has never, in “—— 
instance, failed to produce either a perfect Cur¢/, or at 
least the most satisfactory relief in cases beyond the 
power of medicine. No family should be without it, as 
many valuable lives may be saved by its timely use. 
For the treatment of 


Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bleeding 
at the Lungs, and 
Other Pulmonary Complaints, 


it is without a rival in the history of medicine, —! "ie 
everywhere met with the most distinguished su 
takes pre-eminent rank from its purity and 
deleterious ingredi , its p t taste, and the — 
ness of the dose. 
Patients who have not too long neglected their diseased 
pulmonary organs, may rest assured that the use of this 
, when accompanied by careful attention to the 
ba directions, will effect a permanent cure. 
. J. LAFORME, Boston, Mass., Sole Agent. 
M. 8. BURR & Co., 26 Tremont Street, Boston, Gene- 
ral Agents. And may be had of any apothecary, or by 
express. Price 50 cents and $1 00 per bottle 


BOGLE'S WIGS AND HAIR WORK, 


RUEST to nature, irreproachable in style, and per- 
fect in fit. NONE can equal them. agent for 
the Royal Transparent Parting. 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 
best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 50 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 

YOU GETTING is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are based on this great discovery. and are sham 
imitations. Prices, 25 cents. 50 cents, 75 cents, $1 00, 
and $150. Sold by druggists throughout the United 


States and Canadas. 
Proprietor, W. BOGLE, 202 Washing- 
loston, opposite the Maritoro Hotel 


ton Street, 
at le’s 


Every article for the’ toilet to 
Bazaar. eoply 
BANKING, EXCHANGE, 
—AND— 
COLLECTION OFFICE, 


No. 25 State Street. 
OANS negotiated, and all other business d 


Room No. 2. 


NEW COOKING BANGE. 


F those requiring Ranges will thoroughly examine my 
Double Oven Range, patented January. 1859, they 
will see such important and perfect arrangements of self- 
regulating flues around the oven (causing the ovens to 
bake quick | even, without the usual vexa- 
tious complication of dampers). together with unparal- 
leled economy in fuel, superior fine heavy castings, and 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories,in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 


thorough workmanship, and such flattering t 
from the large number of Ranges in use, that not one 
housekeeper in a hundred will be likely to use any other 
Range at any price, as it costs as much to set, and twice 
as much to heed, a poor Range as it does this. A variety 
of sizes, with or without water backs and hot air fixtures, 
to be seen and obtained at my store, 99 and 101 Black - 
stone Street, or at my foundry at Mansfield, Mass. Also, 
a large assortment of my Cone Furnaces, now in general 
use, and which have proved to be the best apparatus for 
thoroughly heating and ventilating buildings in this 
country. octl5 8w GARDNER CHILSON. 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.'s 


American, Faenca, Hom@oparaic, and VANILLA PREMIUM 
CHoco.ats, Preparsp Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Pasts, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLuBte Hom@opataic Drere- 

Tic Cocoa, Cocoa anp Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourish t for child invalids. 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dy speptic cases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore ; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. ‘WALTER BAK ER & Co., 

sept24 tf Dorchester, Mass. 


JOHNSON’S IMPROVED 
DOUBLE THREAD 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


HE Subscriber would respectfully invite all in search 
of a Superior Machine for 


FAMILY USE, 


to call and examine this new and elegant Machine. It 
is very eimple in its construction, not liable to get out 
of order, and is almost moiseless in its operation. 


Every Machine fully Warranted. 
Cc. 8. CUSHMAN, Agent, 


octl5 3m 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


SEA FOAM PIPES, 
From the most popular manufacturers in Vienna. Also 
MEERSCHAUM CIGAR TUBES, 
in Cases, 
FRENCH WOOD PIPES, 


and a large variety of Smoking Tobacco. 
MOUNTING AND REPAIRING DONE AT SHORT NOTICE. 
F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
tf 68 Washington, corner State St , Boston. octl5 


Pianos and Melodeons to Let 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
$3 TO $12 PER QUARTER, 
With no charge for rent, if purchased within one year. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
277 WASHINGTON STREET. 


A CURIOSITY 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SCRAP-BOOK. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

5 ow is a most curious and original work, containing 

Fives Hunprep Pictures upon every conceivable sub- 
ject of everyday life, wit, humor, pathos, natural his- 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nationalities, 
types of character, famous architecture, portraits of no- 
ted individuals of both sexes; and in short, an inexhaus- 
tible resort for study aod amusement for old and young. 

THIS REAL NOVELTY 
is for sale at all of the periodical depots for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY! 

(> Sent, postage paid, to any part of the country, on 
the receipt of twenty-five cents in postage stamps or silver. 
PUBLISHED BY 

sept 2 tf 35 School Street, Boston. 


4 with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and = 
eral Brokerage Business. 


COLLECTIONS 


Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 


UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the low@st rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 


the principal cities. 
LAND WARRANTS bought and for sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Collections from poy or will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed 


wM. F. Davis, JOSEPH W. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 Attorney. 25 State St., Boston. 
Designing and Wood Engraving. 
KILBURN & MALLORY, 
96 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
novs REFER TO BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. ecop3m 


1 16, 00 BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY has 

) « reached this remarkable circulation 
in four cam, and ir rapidly increasing. One hundred 
pages of original reading in each number. Fully illus- 
trated. Enclose one dollar and receive the cheapest work 


in the world for a whole Fae 
M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
No. 22 Winter 


DIABETES. 

Y this term is meant that mysterious affection of the 
kidneys, originating in a perversion of the nutritive 
wert, in which the strength is gradually drained away 
y the excessive secretion of urine. Remedies are usual- 
ly merely palliative, but the PERUVIAN SYRUP, by its 
nm element, introduces a vitalizing influence into the 
most secret chambers of pature’s laboratory, and presides 

over the composition of the vital fluids. 


BOOK BINDING. 
SHEET MUSIC, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 


Bound and Returned in one Week. 
At Ne. 23 Winter Street, 
BOSTON. 
Batiovu’s Hovss. 
R—If you want employment that will pay, 
take an agency. a guaranteed. Address, 


with stamp for 
novl2 87 


8. MYRICK & Co , Lynn, Maes. 


HE FLAG OF OUR UNION,—This is the best 
miscellaneous weekly paper in the country, contain- 
ing more ORIGINAL matter than any other. It keeps its 
readers fully informed upon all the topics of the day, be- 
sides furnishing novelettes, tales, sketches. biographies, 
adventures, foreign and domestic news, wit and humor, 
and poetic > pane. Sent by mail for 82 a year, and 
sale every for rour copy. 
BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 


establish t, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, or siz copies, pest paid, one dollar. 
THE BLACK AVENGER. This is « story of the 
Buccaneers of the Spanish Main, during the eventful 
period of their sway in the West Indies. 
Written for us by. ..........+ ...NED BUNTLINE. 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Taz Onaciuz and 
tts Past. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of 
the most popular of Cobb's stories. and paints a very 
glowing picture of life in that luxurious city. 
Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 
THE UNKNOWN MASE : or, Tux or Mapai. 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of 
Spain, and delineates to the life scenes of love and ad- 
venture of a thrilling nature. 
Written for us by...... . LIBUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tut or 
CursaPsaks. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
» written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays 
character with great tact and life. 
Written for us by.......... ....J. H. INGRAHAM, 
THE FOUNDLING: or, Heawone or St 
This romance of the continent depicts in a lucid and 
nervous manner scenes and events of a thrilling charac- 
ter in the cities of Paris and Venice during the middle 
of the last century. 
Written for us by............Mason F. C. HUNTER. 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tue Camp or tax 
Sierra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
zincali,in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our 
author's best vein, and maintaining its interest to the 
end. Written for us by........ Dra. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tux Prorurt 
or Tae Boumern Watp. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
IL., of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 
mainly in Venice ond in the mountain forest on the 
y of Boh , and depict incidents of thrilling 
interest. Written for us by... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Taz Rover’s 
Captive. This isa true sea story, written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper’s Red Rover. 
Written for us by..... Carr. HENRY P. CHEEVER. 
| THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tuz Wanpsrine Bouz- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 
Written for us by............Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tax Scour or tux Sus- 
Qquenanna. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 


ters, both whig and tory, who ted so p inent a 
part in that eventful period. 
Written for us by............Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE SEA LION: or, Tax Patvarzer or tue Pexos- 
scot. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plist, gallant in exe- 
cution, the whole forming an int ly i 
nautical story, equal to the best of modern times. 

Written for us by............ S¥LVANUS COBB, Ja. 

THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tus Dump Dwanr oF 
ConsTaNTINoPLe. This story is laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and eventre in the 
Eastern world graphically narrated. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


PAUL LAROON: or, Taz Scouncs or raz Antitiss 
This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the fifteenth edition, and is 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's best. 

... BYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tue Reovia- 
ToRS AND Mopgrarors. This is a most captivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 
events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. Inu chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 
surpassed. 

Written for us by............ Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tue Hunter Sry or 
Vinointa. A story of peculiar interest. portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This tale is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him so ex- 
tended a reputation. 

Written for us by..........- SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

CAPTAIN BELT: or, Taz Buccaneer or tue Guu. 
This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, p d by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 

Written for us by......F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tus Sronars or tee Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and ig ® most int ly interesting plot. 

Written for us by...... +... BYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Tue Russian anv Crncassian. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 

Written for us by........... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Taz Sranisn Cava- 
tizr. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 

Written for us by...........8¥YLVANUS COBB, Jz. 

Address M. M. BALLOU. Publisher. 


No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mars. 
10> For sale at all the periodical depots. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SAND KEY LIGHTHOUSE. 


ames W. James, of Philadelphia. It is constructed al- 
wholly of iron, of which material over four hundred and 
tons have been used, and it has cost the sum of $100,000. 
<7 Key, upon which it is built, is the most southern point 


ves, aT an area of one acre. This sand, seen in 
sun. a white, glaring appearance, dazzling to look 

Near the centre is the Lighthouse, which is mounted 
t iron piles ; they are screwed into the 
loose rock, and stand at the distance of ten feet, and at the 
surface form an inner square of sixteen feet, and an exterior 


uare, with good ac- 
commodation for the keeper, his family and attendants. 
Around the dwelling runs a gallery, forming a fine promenade. 
From the centre room rises the cylindric tower, built—as is the 
dwelling—of ribbed or corrugated iron. It contains the stair- 
way to the lantern, having in all one hundred and twelve 
steps ; at the upper landing is the watch room, containing the 
machinery for the revolving of the light, the spare lamp, oil, 
etc., and above is the Fresnel Illuminating Ap us, which 
is of the first order. There is a fixed octagon frame of lenses 
below ; above, a conical section of prismatic lenses, and in the 
centre a revolving frame, also of octagonal shape, having in 
each alternate side a lens of magnifying power, which 
exhibits a flash of intense brilliancy for ten seconds every two 
minutes, preceded and followed by a partial eclipse of twenty- 
five seconds’ duration, and a bright light of one minute. The 
focal plane is one hundred and ten feet above the level of the 
sea, and the light can be seen from the deck of an ordinary 
sized vessel at the distance of eighteen miles. The height of 
the stracture from the heel of the centre pile to the summit of 
the tower is one hundred and thirty-two feet. This Lighthouse 
is now in charge of Captain Latham Brightman, of Key West, 
who is a competent man and well fitted for his responsible sta- 
tion. As will be observed, the construction of this lighthouse 
is of the most thorough character, and it does effective service 
in the navigation of those dangerous passages along the reefs 
of Florida. In our engraving, it will be seen, the islands be- 
yond bound the harbor of Key West, which city is seen to the 
right of the picture. We say, success to every lighthouse that 
throws its gleams over the trackless path of the mariner ! 


ICELAND. 

A very interesting paper on Iceland, written by an Icelander 
and duly translated, was read by Mr. Fiske before An New York 
Historical Society a few evenings since. A sort of mystery hangs 
about that far-distant island of the frozen seas, and any contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of it must be always welcome. was dis- 
covered in the year 863, and since that time has had its archmol- 

and its literature. Long before the birth of Columbus its 
“Northmen” discovered America. At an early period it had 
trial by jury. The long winter nights made the people poetical. 
The Skalds or wandering bands, travelling from farm-house to 
farm-house, were, and are even at this day, a feature of the intel- 
lectual life of the Icelanders. On the shelves of the public libra- 
ries of Copenhagen and Stockholm were hundreds of printed 
volumes and thousands of manuscripts, illustrative of the genius 
of those — people for a! and romance. They were 
conquered by the Norwegians. They were conquered by the 
Danes, and for a long time their scholars belonged rather to Den- 
mark than the native island—a little island, 312 miles in length 
by 200 miles broad, with large portions uninhabitable, containing, 
in 1835, fifty-six thousand inhabitants, and in the present year, 
sixty nine thousand five hundred ; noticeable, as we all know, for 
ite natural phenomena, its geysers, or hot springs. In the latter 
half of the eighteenth century the Danish government thought 
this little island worthy of being represented in the legislature of 
Copenhagen, and allowed it to send two delegates. 

The language spoken in Iceland is the Old Scandinavian, close- 
ly akin to the Saxon with no admixture of Greek or Latin roots. 


Here is an amusi 
great renown, but little souls, from the Rev. J. H. Gurney’s “ God’s He- 
roes and the World’s Heroes :” ‘‘ Our sketch would be incomplete with- 
out some notice of Frederick’s intercourse with Voltaire—kings and des- 
pots, both of them, in their own domain. In peaceable times, Frederick’s 
reckless spirit found employment in literature; and thinking that his 
business was rather to enlighten mankind than to master what wiser men 
had written, he poured forth volume after volume, in French, of indiffer- 
ent prose and worse poetry. He desired to have a critic at hand to cor- 


old. There are four | description, when we consider the pretensions of both parties, 


It has, a literature 900 
resses on island and four newspapers. About 60 volumes are 
i in a year, but most of them are printed in Copenhagen. T 
are colleges and academies of medicine there and common schools. 
But most of the education is domestic in its character. The fathers 
teach the children so effectually that a young Iceland boy or girl of eigh 
and write. 
andering minstrels, like those of the old time in Scotland and Ger- | olate, s 
many, were still to be found traversing the ay | and dropping in on lained 
families happy to receive them, who gladly gave ’s su 
and lodging in exchange for their lay. The Icelandic church is Lutheran. 
There are 199 churches on the island with 280 clergymen. 
time the Mormons disturbed the regular church-going members, but their 
influence soon waned. The clergy waxed in vigilance and brought the 
feeble-minded back to the faith of their fathers. 
of Iceland has been gradually growing milder. 


old cannot be found who does not know how to 


em a night 


FREDERICK AND VOLTAIRE, 


at 


“alli 


THE SAND KEY LIGHTHOUSE, FLORIDA. . 


rect what was faulty in his compositions, and, as a royal author, 
coveted for his own the Prince of Critics. So overtures were 
made to Voltaire to come to Potsdam, there to be entertained with 
courtesy and honors suited to his fame; and to Potsdam, in an 
evil hour, he went. Never did a palace hold two such men, with 
talents at once so great and so perverted. The king sat up stairs 
writing his history or dabbling in per or penning alter- 
nately Jampoons and compliments ; and Voltaire sat down stairs 
and writing his ‘Age of Louis XIV.’ Their productions in man- 
uscript were freely communicated to each other, and profusely 
commended, or freely criticized. For a time Voltaire was pleased 
and flattered ; the king, he said, was ‘as agreeable in society as 
be was terrible in war.’ ‘Nothing could be more delightful than 
this mode of life, or more honorable to philosophy or literature.’ 
But alas! for the credit of philosophy, the friendship was not 
eternal, and the quarrels which ensued were pitiful and 
degrading to the last degree. Voltaire delighted to quiz the poor 
authors who were admitted, like himself, to the familiar supper 
scenes of the palace, and Frederick resented every attack upon 
men whom he esteemed as prodigies of genius. As occasions of 
dispute multiplied, the wit could not restrain his pen, nor spare 
his | ny ome 80 stinging epigrams were written, and soon reported 
to the king. erick retaliated in kind; if the weapons were 
less keen, sarcasms from such a quarter left a renkling wound be- 
hind them, and the great master of the mocking art when too 
roughly touched, was as irritable and passionate as a spoiled child. 
Other grievances followed, and scenes were enacted for the 
amusement of wits and courtiers, which sound ludicrous beyond 


t — and kno 


For a little 


Since 1760 the climate 


b- | and the terms on which they came together. ‘You are a phi- 


aes 5 Frederick had written in the letter of invitation, 
‘and I am one also. What more natural than that we should 
enjoy each other’s society? I respect you as my master in el- 
; and I love you as a virtuous friend.’ 
e king gave the ‘ virtuous friend ’ an allowance of tea, choc- 
, and other articles. The ‘virtuous friend’ com- 
they were bad, the purveyors being a cheating set. 


pper rederick replied, that in that case the philosopher might do 


without them ; his sublime studies need not be interrupted by 
attention to such trifles. Voltaire was in a rage, and to reim- 
burse himself sold care, he left 
the royal a ts for his own, always to bring a one 


QUARTZ GOLD MINING. 
The process hitherto pursued of crushing auriferous quartz 


sketch of the familiar intercourse of two men of | by the aid of machinery, in order to extract the gold, has not 


answered the expectations at first entertained. The task is 
found arduous in working, as well as limited in usefulness, 
while the returns inadequately remunerate the trouble and ex- 
my of the undertaking. expedient of a more simple 
ind, equally efficient, and generally available, is pro- 
posed for accomplishing the same object with facility, at a 
moderate cost, and superseding the necessity of mechanical 
contrivance. The requisite operations are performed through 
the instrumentality of chemical influence, and are conducted 
with but little outlay of labor in the execution. Repeated 
trials, on the small scale, with specimens, have proved uni- 
formly successful ; and apparently no obstacle exists to pre- 
vent the adoption of similar processes, on the |: scale, by 
mining companies, with a view to test the practical benefits of 
the plan in a way both satisfactory and conclusive. 
he prescribed mode of treatment consists in an application 
of slow fire to the quartz, conveniently placed for ignition, and 
replenished with fuel until the hardest stone becomes heated to 
a sufficient degree of intensity. Arriving at which reddened 
condition, water for quenching must be poured on the roasted 
mass of rock, or small portions must be immersed—an imme- 
diate ensues on the quick transition, producing the de- 
sired result, and disintegration is completely achieved. A 
brief explanation will suffice to assign the specific cause, and 
to elucidate the physical consequences. It has been ascer- 
tained, from several experiments, the tempering of steel in- 
cluded, that the expansive element, cold water, when brought 
into sudden contact with caloric, generates besides steams, 
strong electric action, which fact is fully established in the 
present instance by clear induction. The solid crystallized 
substance, subj to a shock from the power and force which 
the subtle fluid insensibly exerts, crumbles at once into friable 
pieces, leaving the precious metal, without fusion, entirely dis- 
from adhesion to the brittle fragments, and in a fit 
state for collection—free from waste.—London Mining Journal. 


Upon matters which are affected by feeling and sentiment, 
the judgment of woman su that of man ; her more sen- 
sitive nature carries her to heights above his coarser nature. 


FRENCH POLITENESS. 

The assumption of national virtues has often more credit than 
the reality. The French have set themselves up asa standard 
ple in the courtesies and elegancies, in the refinements and del- 
Locos of living. The world has taken them at their word, and 
thereby has been imposed upon, we think, or rather has imposed 
upon itself, as far, at least, as regards the French of to-day. No- 
w that we have set our foot are the life, and manners, and 
habits, so selfish ; nowhere is there so little of the courtesy which 
springs from heart and feeling, so much of the external show of 
bowing and phrasing. As for eating, except a Caffre or a Bush- 
man, we believe that no living being consumes so much in the 
course of a day as the Frenchman. He is eternally sipping, sop- 
ping, or picking at something. His stomach knows no rest, his 
ate no suspension. They areever on duty. He has his break- 

t of several courses and his dinner ditto, and then betwixt and 
between, before and after, he has his ca/¢, his tasse, his absinthe, his 
liqueur, and his beer. As for his food, it may be rare and choice 
in the choicest cuisine, but it is ever greasy aftera fashion. There 
are gradations according to the places and stations ; yet grease, 
either au natural or refined, in gravies or sauce _—s 
will be the prevailing element of the cookery. Yet the French- 
man asserts that he is the model of good breeding, and the arbiter 
of the science of eating, and like many other impostors, he has 
established his creed, and has his believers in millions.--Blackwood. 


Men of genius are often dull and inert in society; as the blaz- 
ing metvor, when it descends to earth, is only a stone. 


This structure, an illustration of which we give below, was 
designed by I. W. P. Lewis, civil sagines, of Boston, and 
erected under the superintendence of Lt. G. W. Meade, Top. 
Engineer U.S. A., assisted by W. C. Dennison, of Boston, 
West nine miles, and from Havana, Cuba, eighty miles. The 
ls a barren sand bank, thrown up by the action of the 
square whose side is fifty feet. ‘These piles are surmounted by 
coupling boxes, which receive the pillars that rise at an angle 
of seventy-ight degrees, and extend to the lantern deck, 
which is sixteen feet square. These pillars are connected to- 
gether by rods or braces, and together form a complete net- 
work of iron, each piece having its own appropriate duty to 
— and necessary for the perfect safety of the whole. 
pon the top of the first series of pillars is placed the keeper's 
yp eee beyond the reach of the highest wave which 
can break about it. It is large, well arranged and ventilated. . 
at 
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